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Quantity of Rain 0.281 


OBSERVATIONS. 


July t. Battle of Boyne. 
8. Royal Burghs meet. 
NI. Session rises, 


THE 
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Description of the View. 


fb. F. frontispiece exhibits a view 
of the house of Monzie, in Perth- 
shire, recently built by General 
Campbell, whose ancestor, of the same 
name, distinguished himself so ho- 
nourably in the affair of Darieo.— 
Before che house runs the river Kel. 


tie, which, at a short distance, falls 
into same very beautiful cascades.— 
The woods in the neighbourhood are 
remarkably fine, and contain some 
trees of extraordinary height. The 
whole country rodad abounds with 
fine scenery. 


Horsic Death of WuttaM CHALMERS at the Battle of TRAFALGAR, 


SIR, 
] ' has often been your happy lot 
to record the heroic deeds of the 
sons of the British navy. Such in- 
stances can never be too multiplied. 
contemplation delights, they 
animate our hopes in this arduous 
coniict, and held up gloricus models 
of imitation to ages yetto come. It 
was but to-day that I heard of ano- 
ther, and I hasten to communicate it. 
The hero was William Chalmers, 
Master of his Majesty’s Ship the 
Royal Sovereign, who fell im the ever 
memorable battle off Trafalgar, A 
gentleman whohad every opportunity 
of being familiar with the cireumstan. 
ces, when writing to his fricudin Lon. 
don, thus expresses himself: How 
‘heroically our poor friend Chalmers 
His last words, and extraor- 
dinary marks of real courage, sur. 
pass every thing have yet heard. 
it Part of his side was carried away 
x white steering the ship towards the 
close of the action ; he just lived 


“till che firings ceased, then with a 
feeble voice excla med, Could I but 
“ /-ye to read the Gazette of this glo- 
gious day! aud with the remains of 
his breait) gave three feeble cheers, 
 jomed by acotver dying man, and 
** both immediately expired.” 
Genutre constitutional courage is 
arare quality, the mborn attribute 
of freedom, aud the companion of 
true piety. It is easy to conceive 
that the heat of passion, and the hur- 
ry of battle, may excite to the per- 
formance of actions, which in cooler 
moments could not be thought of 
without horror; and it is natural to 
suppose, that when these causes have 
ceased to operate, and the body lan- 
guishes under pain, and the conscious- 
ness of inevitable death, that the 
mental energies should decay as the 
frame they habit approaches dis- 
solution. All this is consistent with 
received notions of animal life. But 


when protracted torture cannot ex- 
tor} 
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tort a murmur; when the positive 

sssurance of death t heard with a 
cvile, and when the last efforts of 

expiring nature are expressive ot joy ’ 
ontentment and hope, we are lost in 

admiration of such intellectual supe- 

riority, which the sophistry of ma- 

terialists will in vain attempt to ex- 
layn, 

M: Chalmers was a native of Shet- 
land, and fell at the age of thirty-five. 
Thirteen years of tis short life were 
speot im the service of his country, in 
the respectable situation of master in 


the British wavy. AMICUS. 
Edin. 16th June 1806. 


Memoirs of the late DR CHAPMAN, 


TITS eminent teacher, and respec- 
table writer, was born at the 
farm of Little Blackcoua, inthe parish 
of Alvah, in Banifhire, in’ August 
1723. ‘The farm belonged to his fa. 
ther, and liad descended to him from 
his ancestors from time immemorial. 
Young George, their only son, re- 
ceived his education at the parish 
school, then taught by Mr George 
Robertson, an excellent teacher, by 
whose instructions he profited so 
well, that being sent to the compe- 
tition for bursars in King’s college, 
Aberdeen, in October 1739, he gain 
ed the second prize over a considera- 
ble number of candidates. By means 
of the bursary which this afforded, he 


was cnabled to study the laaguages 


and philosophy for four successive 
winters. Here he met with the en- 
iire approbation of his instructors, 
and formed, with Professor Rat in 
particular, an intimacy which lasted 
til his death. He then went into 
the family of a Mr Stewart, by whose 
recommendation, on the resignation 
of Mr Robertson, he was appointed 
to bis own par sh school of Alvah. 
Being allowed toemploy a substitute 
1a winter, he completed his education 
it Aberdeen, andin April 1741 tock 


the degree ot Master of Arts. ‘The 
eminence with which he discharged 
the duties of the humble oflice which 
he pow occupied, soon paved the wav 
for tis promotion, = [n 1747, he ob 

tained the office of Assistant. 
to the Grammar school of Dalkeith, 
which had acquired yreat reputation, 
and then was taught by Mr Joha 
Love. Four years after, through 
the recommendation of the late Pro- 
fessor George Stewart, he was ap. 
pointed Joint Master of the Gram. 
mar school of Dumfries. His col- 
league was Mr Robert Trotter, who 
being now old and infirm, left him 
most of the active duty. Here Dr 
Chapman taught 297 years, an’, un- 
der him, this seminary acquired a_-re- 
putation which is not surpassed by 
any other of the kind in this country. 
Besides public scholars, he kept also 
boarders; but both these at last in- 
creased to such a degree, that he 
found it necessary to make a choice 
between them. He preferred a board- 
ing Louse, which he established on 
the other side of the town; but at 
the desire of the Magistrates he some- 
times inspected the grammar school, 
which was nowtaughtby Mr James 
War. Dr Chapman however was so 
highly saistied with the merits of this 
teacher, that he thought it unfair to 
discourage him by keeping a separate 
boarding house, and generously with- 
drew from the compctition. He then 
returned to the neighbourhood of 


Banff, and took possession of the farm 


which had been held by his father, 
keeping at the same time a small aca- 
cemy. Some time after, however, he 
let the farm advantageously, and was 


invited by the Magistrates of Banfi 


to supermtend the grammar school 
of that city. With their approbation 
he converted it into an aeademy; and 
appointed such as he knew fo be skil- 
ful teachers. About the same time, 
the Magistrates of Banff having form- 
ed the benevolent design of establish- 
ing an institution for the eer 
au 
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and employment of poor children, 
Dr Chapman zealously assisted in 
making the necessary arrangements 
and regulations. He then removed 
to Edinburgh, aad took some share 
in the mauagement of a printing 
house; but tindiwg living m town 
expensive, and being fond of the 
country, he purchased a small piece 
of vrouad near Libberton, and built 
ahouse there. ‘The fine and healihy 
gtuation encouraged him to resume 
what seems always to have been his 
favourite employment, the kceping a 
small private academy. 

In the year 1782 Dr Chapman’ 
published his treatise of education, a 
subject on which his taleats and ex- 
perience rendered him an excellent 
judge. work ws accordingly 
weil rece:ved by the public, and has 
passed thro’ several editions, When 
Dr Bucannan in 1804, proposed, as 
the subject of a prize essay and poem, 
the civilization of India, and the 
diffusion of the light of Christianity 
through the Eastern world; Dr 
Chapman was animated by the great- 
ness Of the subject to take up the 
pen, and produced a treatise which, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, 
breathes all the warmth and sanguine 
benevolence of youth. Perhaps his 
hopes may be too flattering, and his 
schemes of improvement rather pre. 
mature ; but ii is impossible not to 
recognize, in every page, an amiable 
mind, warmly interested in the dif- 
fusion of religion, virtue, and happi- 
ness. Dr Chapman died on the 22d 
of Feb, 1806, in the 83d year of 
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QUERY respecting the PHENOMENA cf 
Loch NEss. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 


— the varied tours thro’ Scot- 
ond we have the different pheno- 


mena of Loch-Ness mentioned : we 
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are told of its acting a3 a daxative 
on strangers visiting Inverness, 
avel/ astheir Aorses its acver free- 
zing, &c.3 but in no work which I 
have yet been able to meet with are 
the causes of Uiese etlects satisfacto- 
rily explained, neither can [ discover 
any account of an analysis of the wa- 
ter of this Loch. It will be very ob- 
liping if any of your iearned corres. 
pondents will answer to the above 
points ;--or if any man of Science, 
who may soon be Northward, 
will take the trouble of ascertaining 
the same by experiment, aad convey 
the result thro’ the medium of your 
excellent miscellany, it will conter a 


favour on 
Yours, 


Edinburgh, 


15th Furie, 1806. 


Natrionant DEBr. 


N account, shewing what has 

been redeemed of the National 
Debt, the Land ''ax, and Imperial 
Loan, to the ist May 18c6 :— 


Redeemed by annual mil- 
lion, &. . . L. 59,076,889 
Ditto by L.r per cent. 
per annyn on Loans, 48,099,277 
Ditto by Land Tax, . 22,469,160 
Ditto by L.1 per cent. 
per annum on Imperial 
Loan, ... ee- 


673,120 


. Total L. 130,318,452 


The Sum to be expended in the ensu- 
ing Quarter is L. 2,193,562 8 11 


CriestTiAL PHENOMENA for July 
5806. 


Friday, July 4th. 
BOUT a quarter before teu 
o'clock in the evening all the sa- 


tellites of Jupiter will be situated on 
the 
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the western side of bis disc, in the 
same order as they hie inthe system 5 
the frst being nearest, and che fourth 
farthest from the planet. 

Saturcay, July sth. 

The tira satellite of Jupiter wi'l 
immerge into his shadow, at qo mt- 
nutes and 16 seconds atter 9 o'clock 
in ‘he evening, mean time; and after 
continuing eclipsed for the space of 
will emerge from Jupi- 
ter’s shadow at gq minutes and 50 
seconds after 12 o'clock in the even- 
mg. 

Sunday, Juty Oth. 

The second and shied satellites of 
Jupiter wil be an conjunction on the 
casters side et hes dise, at 47 minutes 
aftcr g o'clock iathe evening: the 
first avd fourth satellives of Jupiter are 
situated on the other side. the first 
nearest the nianet. ‘Tice same 
on wnlbe seen onthe 12th, 
igth, acth, 26th, and 2zth, 
at the same hour of niy it 

Joh 8th, 

The first wid yours” satellites of 
ct wake bein conjunction on the 
eastern side of disc, about a quar- 
ter before tom o'clock inthe evening, 
Vhe ted atellite is situated on the 
game sc ata creater distance, and the 
second ou the other side of Jupiter. 

Oth. 

The planet Venus will be in con- 
with @auri, a star of the 
3-4 magnitude, situated in the north- 
ern cyve of the Bull, in longitude 2°.. 
and latitude 2°..3 5/.. 39” 
South. The latitude of Venus being 
2°. t4'..29” South, the distance of 
thei centers at the time of conjunc- 
fron 24/..5", and Venus will pass to 
the north af the star. 

On the same day about a quarter 
belore ten o'chock in the evening, the 
first and third satellites of Jupiter 
will be m conjunction on the western 
sive of his disc. The second and 
jourth are situated on the other side, 
tle second being nearest the planet ; 


Celestial Phenomena for July 1806. 


the saine phenomenon will happen on 
the 16th at the same time. 
Sunday, July 13th, 

‘The Moon will be in conjunction 

with the pianet Mars at 34 minutes 


after o'clock in the morning, in 


lungitude, 56” aud lati. 
tude 6 minutes North. His cechi- 
uation 1s 22°..48’ North, and he 
souths at g" 26’ in the morning, 
Monday, July 14th. 

The GrorGium Sipus will be is 
quadrature with the sun at 7 minutes 
after 9 o’clock in the evening, in lon. 
gitude 6°..21°..38/..46”, and latitude 
34'.-41” North, Its declination is 7°.. 
55'..19” South, and he comes to the 
meridian about 12 minutes after 6 
o'clock in the evening. 


Tuesday, Fuly 5th. 

The planct Saturn will be in qua- 
drature with the Sun at 47 minutes 
atter 7 o'clock in the morning in 
longitude 6° .22°..4..46", and lat- 
tude 2°..29/.."40" North, His de- 
clination is 6°..15’ South, and he 
souths about 

Ox the same day the Ars? satellite 
of Jupiter will emerge from his sha- 
dow at minutes and § seconds af- 
ter 10..’clock inthe evening. About 
4c minutes before this cmersion, the 
third and fourth satelites of Jupiter 
will be in conjunction on the eastera 
side of his disc; the second ts situa- 
ted on the other side of Jupiter, 


Wednesday, July 16th. 

The planet VENus will be in con- 
junction with + Tauri, a star of the 
4th magnitude, situated in the south- 
ern horn of the Bull, in Jon. 2°..14".. 
6'..10" the latitude of Venus being 
1°..58'..35” South, and that of § 
Tauri South, the nearest 
approach of their centers will be 44'.- 
54”, and Venus will pass to the 
South of the star. 

iday, Fuly i 

The frit and second satcllites of 
Jupiter will be in conjunction on the 
western side of Jupiter, ‘Lie 
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and fourth are situated on the same 
side at a greater distance, the thid 
being nearest the planet. The same 
phenomenon will be visible the 21st, 
ath, and 28th, at the same hour. 

Wed.esday, 234. 

The Sun will enter the sign Les 
at; minutes after 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Oa the same day the planet VENUS 
will.be in conjunction with 2 Tauri, 
a star of the 3d magnitude, in the 
Southern horn of the Bull, situated 
in longitude 2°.22°..5/.16”, and la. 
titude 2°. 3'..29” South, lati- 
tude of Venus being 1° .40'. 24", the 
distance of their centers at the time 
of conjunction will be 33/..4”, and 
the planet will pass to the north of 
the star. 

On the same day, about 2 minutes 
and 53 seconds after to o’clock in the 
evening, the second satellite of Jupi- 
ter will emerge from behind his sha- 
dow. 

Saturday, July 26th. 
Coxyunction or Mercury AND 
Recutus. 

About 4 o’clock in the evening 
the planet Mercury will be in con- 
junction with REGULUs, or « 
astar of the ast magnitude in the 
Lion’s heart, situated in longitude 
4.27°..8'..43”, the latitude of Mer- 
cury being 23'..36” South, and that 
ef Regulus 27’..27" South, the short- 
est distance of their centres will be 
3.52", and the planet will pass to 
the north of the star. This pheno- 
menon will afford an excellent oppor. 
tunity for seeing the planet Mercury, 
as the superior lustre of Regulus will 
direct the eye to the very place 
where the planet is situated, 

hn the fame day the planet MARS 
conjenction with 132 T4u- 
Arla the 4th maynitude, si- 
in lon and the Bull, 

7620" North The lati- 


tude 
tee ot Mars being 16’..18” North, 
“Ss Nearest approach of their centers 
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will be and the planct will 
pass to the North of ce star. 
Sunday, daly 2714. 

The Mooo will be in conjunction 
with Jupiter at 29 nunutes after 19 
o’clock in the morning. 

Wednesday, July 

The planet Venus will be in con- 
junction with 9 Gerinorum, a star of 
the 4.5 magnitude in the toot of Cas- 
tor, situated im lon. 3°..0°..94%.32", 
and latitude 53’..4” South. Lhe 
titude of Venus being 1°..19/..8” 
South, the shortest distance of their 
centers will be 24/..4”, and the planet 
will pass to the south of the star. 

On the same day the planet Mer- 
cury will be in conjunction with > 
Leonis, a star of the qth magnitude, 
in the fore leg of the Lion, in lon- 
gitude and latrtude 
8’..29 North. ‘lhe latitude of 
Mercury being 21/..38” South, the 
nearest approach of their centers will 
be 30'..7”, and the planet willpass to 
the South of the star. 

Trursday, July 31st. 

About 47 minutes and 14 seconds 
after 8 o’clock in the evening, the 
first satellite of Jumiter will emerge 
from behisd tus shadow. 

Mount Annan, 


Janz 24th 18¢c6. D.B. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manxu- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the ARTS. 


R THORNTON haslaid before the 
public some cases which show 
the efficacy of vital air, or as itis u- 
sually called, oxygen gas, in the cure 
of fits.  ihese cases, deemed by the 
faculty beyond the :.ach of human 
art, have been comple'ely and radi- 
cally cured by the coniinned use of 
the pneumaiic medicine. According 
to the ductor’s theory, vital air gives 
energy to the musclos, and thence to 
the nerves, tak.» o'F inordinate ace 
tion from an undue balance of prin- 

cipals. 
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cipals. Hence he infers that persons 
breathing much bad air become con- 
vulsed. 

Salt is said to have rendered bar- 
ren apple-trees, in an orchard belong- 
ing to Mr. Ginpeet, ihe late Duke 
of Bridgewater’s agent, highly pro- 
ductive of fruit, by being spread on 
the ground round each trees at a small 
distance from the trunks. 

‘Vhe syphon has lately been applied 
to the worm-tub as a refrigerator 
The plan is fer conveying weter in 
apy quantity to a worm tub of the 
largest dimensioas, if perfectly air 
tight. The feed-pipe enters tue bot- 
tom of the tub vertically, while the 
hot water or waste pipe branches out 
fiom a side ovifice near the top, and 
23 soon turned to proceed vertically 
downwards, until its lower end 1s a- 
bout two feet below the botiom of 
the feed piypt; both the pipes have 
cocks near the lower ends. When 
the work is commenced, the cocks 
must be shot, and the tub filled 
through a hole at top; when full,the 
bole at top must be stopped, aud the 
cocks both opened together; the wa- 
ter will then commence running, and 
continue as the supply holds good ; 
the apparatus acting entirely upont the 
principal of the sy phonr. 

Mr Watton has made an improve- 
ment in the beam-compasses, which 
consists in applying a nonius, worked 
by a micrometer screw, to the move- 
able cursor upon the beam; by means 
of which additional apparatus, dis- 
tances can be accurately measured 
with the compasses, to every hun- 
dredth part of an inch, or the radi 
ef the proposed arcs adjusted to e- 
qually minute variations: while in 
beam-compasses of the common con- 
struction, distances can only be ascer- 
tained to tenths of inches. 

Dr Wollaston some time since an- 
nounced that he had extracted from 
the ore of platina two distinct metals, 
to which he had given the name of 
Rhodium and Palladium. The accu- 


racy of his expermments was contest 


_ed. Io France, however, M. Collet 


Deseotils has obtained the Same re- 
salts by following the same Process 
rhodium nail palladium 
ed by him were exhibited at a lat 
meeting of the National Tnsticute. 
‘Two opposite opimons, it is wei! 
known, are generaliy entertained o 
the subject of the buds and bran aes 
of plants. Lionwus and Hales cox 
ceived that the pits or medulle pe 
trated through the wood, thus ae 
ducing the ramilications * plant 
and atterwards, strete hing forim- 
ed the essenital parts of veyretable be. 
dies. Other naturalists attri. 
buted to the bark, 


. 


and to the corti- 


cal layers, what their predecessors 
considered as the product of the 


dulla alone. Hence, they imagin: 
that the increase in length and thick. 
ness must depend on these organs. 
Accordingto KOELER, who has lately 
been engaged in investigating the 
tiuth of these two opinions, it should 
seem, that the upper part of a branch, 
and of a shoot, is merely formed by 
the pith, the medullary sheath, and 
the bark. Hence he concludes, that 
the augmentation of stems or trunks, 
aud branches, depends altogether on 
the elongation of the vessels of the 
medullary sheath, The alburnum, 
the tubes of which proceed in a per- 
fectly straight direction, appears at 
the upper part of a branch under the 
form of separate fibres, which disap- 
pear at the surface of the medullary 
sheath. 


To the Editor, 
STR, 

Inclosed I send you a copy of an ac- 
vertisement, circulated by Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald, which I doubt not 
will be deemed a curious relique 
of the labours of that eminent an- 


tiquary. Tam, Sir, 
, Your obed. servant, 
Cupar Fife, A. 
May, 1806. 


Geographics: 


Geographical Queries cireulated in 
1682, dy Six ROBERT SIBBALD. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


His Sacred Majes- 
Y ty, by his patent, hath con- 
euituted Sir Robert Sibbald, one of 
his physicians in o.dinary, his geo- 
grapher for his Kingdom of Scot- 
land, and com mandeth and ordaineth 
him to publish the description of 
the Scotia Antigua et Scotia Moder- 
nay and the Natural History of the 
products of his ancient kingdom of 
Scotland: These are earnestly to en- 
treat all persons, that they would be 
pleascd freely to communicate their 
answers to these following queries, 
or any of them, directing them to 
the said Sir Robert Sibbald, at his 
lodging at Edinburgh, or to Mr 
James Brown, at his house, in Hart’s 
clofe, who is deputed by the said 
Sir Robert Sibbald to receive and 
registr te them ; or to Robert Mean, 
portmaster at Edinburgh, to be sent 
to any of them: witbal specifying, 
in their letters, the place of their ha 
bitation, that they may be again 
written to, if occasion require, and 
an honourable mention shall be made 
of them in the work, according to 
the importance of the information. 


General Queries to avhich Answers are 
required. 


t. What the nature of the county 
or place is? and what are the 
chief products thereof ? 

2. What plants, animals, metals, 
Substances cast up by the sea, are 
Peculiar to the place, and how or- 
ered 

3: What forests, woods, parks? 

hat springs, rivers, lochs? with 
their various properties, whether 
medicinal? With what fish reple 
nished, whether rapid or slow, &c.? 


rhe use of the rivers and their 
emboucheurs ? | 


June 18-6, 


4. What roads, bays, ports for ship- 


ping, and their description? And 
what moon causeth high water? 
What rocks and sholes on their 
coast ? 


5» What ancient monuments, inscripe 


tions, graved and figured stones, 
forts and ancient camps? And 
what curiosities of art are, or have 
been found there ? 


6. What great battles have been 


there fought, or any other memo- 
rable action or accident ? 


>. What peculiar customs, manners, 


or dispositions, the inbabitants of 
each county or town have among 
them? 


8. What monasteries, cathedrals, or 


other churches, have been there, 
and how named ? 


9. What places give, or formerly 


have given the title to any noble- 
man? As also, what ancient seats 
of noble families are to be met 
with ? 


to. What the government of the 


county is? Whether sheriffdom, 
stewaltry, or baillery ? 


11. What towns of note in the coun- 


ty, especially towns corporate? 
The names of the towns, both an- 
cient and modera ?> Whether they 
be burrows royal, of regality, or 
barony ? ‘Lhe magistracy of towns 
corporated Whea incorporated, 
and by whom built?) With the 
return of Parliament men? The 
trade of the town? How inhabit- 
ed, and their manner of buildings ? 
What public or ancient buildings ? 
Their jurisdiction &c. ? 


12. In what bishopriek each coun- 


ty or any part thereof is? Who is 
sheriff, stewart, or bailie? And 
who commands the muita? What 
casties, forts, forests, parks, woods, 
His Majesty hath there ? 


To the Nobility. 
What sheriffidoms, bailliries, stew- 


artries, regalities, baronies, and bur- 


rows, 


| 
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rows, they have under them? What 
command of the militia? What spe- 
cia) privilege, dignity, and heritable 
command they have? The rise of 
their family, continuance, and their 
branches? What forests, woods, 
parks, loughs, mvers, mines, and 
quarries they have? What fishing, 
&e.? What harbours they have ? 
What their titles are?) What memo- 
rable actions raised or aggrandised 
their family. 


To the Clergy. 


What their privileges and digni- 
tiesarc? Their erection ? The bounds 
of their diocese? Their chapter ? 
The number of their parishes in their 
diocese Their jurisdiction, their 
foundations for public and pious 
uses, their revenues ? What lands hold 
of them? Their houses, &c. ? 


Lo the Gentry. 


What the rise of their family, 
their privilege and dignity ? Woat 


herontes, and burrows under them ?- 


What harbours? What forests, 
woods, parks? Theit houses, the de- 
scription and names of them? The 
chief of the name and the branches ? 
The memorable exploits done by 
them, and the eminent men of the 
name? Their heritable command and 
jurisdiction ? 


Jo the Reyal Burgbs. 


Of what standing ? The constitu- 
tion of their government ? Their pri- 
vileges, jurisdiction, and its extent ? 
Their public houses, churches, forts, 
Monuments, universities, colleges, 
schools, hospitals, manufactures, har- 
bours ?) What their latitude and lon- 
gitude is ? 


To the Universities and Colleges. 


Wat standing they are of ? Their 
privileges, jurisdictions, and its ex 
tent? Their constitution? The num. 
ber of their Professors, their names ? 


What they teach? Their saléries, 


Geographical Queries. 


foundations, and their founders @ 
Their revenue, and dependencies ? 
Their houses, churches, and chapels, 
edifices, and monuments? Ther 
braries, curious instruments? The ac- 
count of the famous men bred ther, 
or masters there ? What are the ob. 
servations of the masters or students 
that may be for the embellishment of 
this work? 


The answers to these preceding 
queries are to be registrated and in- 
serted in their proper places, 

The answers to the queries is ear. 
nestly desired, that no person may 
complain it what concerns them be 
not insert; far the author is resol- 
ved to insert all that he is assured of 
the truth and certainty of, as infor- 
med, 

Imprimatur, Jo. EDINBURGEN, 


Edinburvh Printed by Joun Rein, 
at his Printingehouse in Bells Wynd, 
Anne 1682. 


View of the Situation, Trade, Sc. of 
DuNDEE. 


Tes opulent and thriving town 

is situated upon the ‘Tay, about 
three miles from its junction with the 
German ocean. ‘To that river, and 
to the fine country through which x 
runs, Dundee ts chiefly indebted for 
her preser* prosperity. ‘The town 
itself, it must be owned, is not much 
calculated to inspire the stranger 
with ideas of elegance. The houses 
are of an immoderate height, and 
built too close to each other ; no re- 
gular plan is observed, nor are there 
any gardens or open places for exer- 
cise and ampsement. These defects, 


however, are common to Dundee, 
with all cities of great antiquity, in 
the construction of which, the ob- 
ject seems rather to have been to 
crowd the greatest possible number 
into a given space, than to make any 
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rovision for their health, or com. 
fort. ‘I'he buildings lately added, how- 
ever, are in a more modern and ele- 
gant style ; and the barracks erected 
at the west end of the town are par- 
ticularly handsome. 

The situation of Dundee is fine. 
Immediately to the south runs 
the Tay, which is bere two or 
three miles broad, witha shore, bold, 
rocky, and in some places perpendi. 
cular. A little behind the town ex- 
tends a ridge of hills, not of any un- 
common height, but whose forms are 
very elegant and pleasing. The Law 


of Dundee is 525 feet high. ‘The 


slope which descends from these 


heights towards the sca, is particu. 
larly beautiful, watered by several 
streams, and affording a fine situa. 
tion for the villas of Blackness, Bal- 
gay, Dudhope, and several others. 
Dundee has a very fine appearance 
from the opposite side of the water; 
with its singular and lofty spire; its 
streets scattered irregularly on the 
winding shores of the ‘Tay, and co- 
nical hulls rising behind. 

Dundee appears to be a city of 
great antiquity, as there are no re- 
cords or traditions relative to its first 
foundation. ‘The following account 
is given of the manner in which it 
received its name. David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, returning about the 
middle of the twelfth century from 
the holy wars, encountered a dread- 
ful storm, froin which he with diff. 
culty escaped. To express his gra- 
titude for this deliverance, he built 
the present parish church, and gave 
to the place the name of Deidanum, 
or the gift of God; which, expressed 
in English, by Dondei, or Dondé, 
was gradually changed into Dundee. 
Its privileges as a royal burgh are 
Very ancient. A charter has been 
found which it received from Robert 
Bruce, who recognizes its being pos- 
sessed of the same in the time of his 
Predecessor William, who began his 
in 1165; and they were confir- 
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med, and enlarged, by a number of 
succeeding monarchs. It was third 
in rank of the four boroughs, which, 
from their importance, were accus- 
tomed to give security for the obser- 
vance of national treatics; these were 
Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and A- 
berdeen. 

As a fortified place, too, it was 
anciently regarded as of high impor- 
tance. Edward |. having taken it, 
placed a strong garrison there, with 
the view of Keeping in awe the 
neighbouring country. It was wres- 
ted from him, however, by Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace ; but after the death of 
that hero, fell again into the hands of 
the English. Robert Bruce having, 
under the weaker reign of Edward IL. 
found means to reassert the indepen- 
deuce of his native country, recover- 
ed this city along with the rest of 
the kingdom, and demolished the 
castle, that it might never again be a 
means of holding Scotland in subjec- 
tion. Dundee, however, continued 
still a place of strength, and was 
successively taken ‘in the reigns 
of Richard Il. and Edward VI.; 
and in 1645 by the marquis of Mon- 
trose. On all these occasions, it 
seems to have had a full share of the 
calamities which, in those barbarous 
times, were uniformly reserved for 
cities taken by storm. But the most 
destructive siege, by far, which it e- 
ver sustained, was that in 1651, 
from the army under general Moak. 
The pillage and slaughter continued 
for three successive days, during 
which, a sixth part of the inhabi- 
tants are supposed to have perished. 
So great was the booty, that every 
cominon soldier was calculated, on an 
average, to have received 601. for his 
share. Sixty ships which were lye 
ing in the harbour, (an evidence of 
the then flourishing commergial state 
of Dundee,) were seized by the vice 
tors, but were all lost in crossing the 


bar of the river, which was, no doubt, . 


regarded by the inhabitants a9 a just 
pu- 
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Punishment of their cruclty and ra- 
pacity 

The first well-authenticated ac- 
count which we have of the popula- 
tion of Dundee, 1s immediately pre- 
vious to the last - mentioned siege, 
when it appears to have contained 
somewhat more than e:ght thousand 
inhabitants. Notwithstanding the 
loss it then suffered, the numerous 
garrison placed in it by Monk, kept 
up for some time the population to 
that number. Oa its removal, a 
great decrease becaine immediately 
visible, and continued during the 
reign of Charles Under his sue. 
cessor it amounted to 1429. Nor 
had the union apparently any eflect 
in reviving tt. For a certain period, 
indeed, this event seems to have been 
rather injurious to the Scortish Com. 
mercial towns, depended great: 
ly on their intereourse with Freece. 

Even in 1746, the population does 
not appear to have exceeded 5302. 
At that time, the towa was buble al- 
most wholly of wood. the highest 
shop rent was 31. : and two churches, 
and a smali independent) meeting 
were found more than sufficient. A 
most rapid increase seems to have 
now taken place; for in 1745, the 
number returned to Dr Webster was 

2.477; this, however, includes the 
parish, which might contain about a 
thousand, In 1766, 12,426, 1n 17981, 
15,7003; in 17838, 19,3293 and in 
1592. 22,002. Sance that time it 
has msen to above 26,000, the a- 
Mount in wor. 

Linen, the old staple of Scotland, 
has been always the chief manufac , 
ture of Dundee. That of Osna- 
b: ghs, and other coarse linens, tn 
17 amounted to 3,181,902 yards, 
valued at Ss.cool. Sail-cloth was 

naturally encouraged by its maritime 
Situation, and at the above-mention. 
ed periods was rated at 794,.c90 
yards, value 32,000! ; but the de. 
mand occasioned by the war has 
greatly inercased this manufacture, 


and made it the principal one in 
Dundee. Sack-cloth, bagying, and 
other coarse Sdhcinae a considerable 
amount. Coloured thread is also 
manufactured to the extent of above 
32,000. ; ; but the spinners live at a 
distance, in the cheaper parts of the 
countiy. ‘“Panned leather, soap, and 
glass, are also considerable articles. 
The total number of looms in Dun. 
dee, employed in all different bran- 
ches, is calculated by Dr Smal! at 
or 1990. 

It is now a considerable time, 
since the brillant example of Glas. 
gow, Paisley, and other towns oa the 
West coast, led to an attempt at 
establishing the cotton manufacture 
Dundee. Der Small, in 1792, 
speaks of it as in a promising state. 
In 1793-4 there were seven Spinning 
mills, the carding machinery of wiich 
was driven by horses. and the hand 
jennics were wrought by men or wo- 
men. ‘The yarn produced was valu- 
ed at about 20,c00!. But this branch 
of business, which lad broaght such 
wealth to the western counties of 
Renfrew and Lanark, was found 
here to be not only unprotitable, but 
ruinous. <All those, who had no o- 
ther dependence, became bankrupt ; 
while the rest, after losing part of 
their money, were happy to save the 
rest by dropping all concern in the 
business. ‘The easy communication 
with the West Indies, which fur- 
nishes both the materials, and the 
best market for this manufacture, 
ssems to be the circumstarce which 
gp ves Glasgow so striking a supcrio- 
rity. 

Duadee, however, has found am- 
ple compensation for the loss of her 
cotton manufacture, in the great ex- 
tension of that of linen, particularly 
Osnaburghs, cotton bagging, and 
canvas. Instead of cotton, lint spin- 
ning mills are every where rearing 
their heads, not only in Dundee, but 
throughout all Angushire; and in 
erecting these, a much greater capi- 
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tal has been suak than in the fruit- 
Jess attempt to establish cotton spin- 
ning. ‘Three ax spinning mills are 
already in motion within the town of 
Dandee, and the foundation of ano. 
ther has been laid, on a much larger 
scale, and of the newest construc. 
tion, which will cost 22,0001. The 
quantity of coarse linen manufactur- 
ed in 180%, Was 3,990,009 yards. 
The inhabitants of Dundee still 
retain, in a great degree, the old 
mercantile churacter—sober, indus- 
trious, and frugal—socia! without 
profuseness, ani hospitable without 
ostentation. In 1792, Dundee con- 
tained only nine male servants, and 
of these nore belonged to persons en- 
gaged in trade. attachment 
to religion is zealous, though per- 
haps, as in most manufacturing 
towns, somewhat tinctured with a 
gloomy and sectarian spirit. Sece- 
ders, Antiburghers, and Indepen- 
dents, arnount altogether to about 
3000. However, as the flaming zeal 
of their ancestors in ancient times is 
now quite extinguished, this disposi- 
tion may be rather usetul to the low- 
er orders, by giving them an aver- 
siou even to those innocent amuse- 
ments, which might lead them into 
cxpence, and to the neglect of their 
occupations. 
The ingenious author of the sta- 
tistical account of Dundee com- 
plains that, in 1792, there did not 
exist, with the exception of the gram- 
mar school, a single institution for 
public instruction in the simplest aad 
Most necessary branches of human 
knowledge, This is a defect com. 
mon indeed to Dundee, with most 
other large towns in Scotland. Yet, 
wt must be confessed, that a town 
purely commercial does not in gene- 
ral afford a soil very favourable for 
the growth of the arts and sciences. 
rofit is there naturally the leading 
object ; and every article, which can- 
not be converted into hard cash, is 


in danger of being little valued. We 


have heard of an honest citizen of 
Dundee, who, before introducing his 
son to the class of moral philoso- 
phy, insisted upon being informed 
‘* what good it would do him tn his 
business.’ ‘This town, however, now 
experiences the good effects of that 
general diffusion of knowledge by 
which the present age is honourably 
distinguished. Its value begins to 
be felt ; beraliry of sentiment gains 
ground among the opulent and mid- 
dling classes ; and several institutions 
for education have been lately form- 
ed. which it is hoped may be attend- 
ed with the best effects. 

Dundee has produced a consider- 
able number of eminent men, a- 
mong whom are, Alexander Scrym- 
seour, a companion of Sir William 
Wallace, and two of his descen- 
dants, who distinguished themselves 
in the civil wars; Hector Bocce the 
historian, and Mar, an intimate friend 
of the great Napier; George Yea- 
man, member of Parliament at the 
time of the Union, to whom Scot- 
land is indebted for many beneficial 
regulations. ‘The families of Filet. 
cher of Salton, the celebrated pa- 
triot, and of the late Lord Lough- 
borough, were both natives of Dun- 
dee. Lord. Duncan, though not a 
native, received there the_first rudi- 
ments of his education. ‘T'wo of the 


first Mathematicians of our time have: 


been clergymen of Dundee. 


Journal of the Eruption of VEsuvius. 
By Duke Della Torre. 


(Concluded from p. 332-) 
OX the 1st September, the Duke 


della ‘Torre went up on Vesu- 
vius to observe the changes that had 
happened in its crater. “ I found 
it, says he, very different from what 
it was on the might of the rqth An- 
ust. Its area was almost entirely 
filled, both with lavas, fer the mort 
past 
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part still inflamed and smoking, and 
with stones and sand, 
hillocks had risen at some distance 
from cach other; the highest had 
taken the place of the gulf that 1 
had seen for the first time ; they 
were covered with scorus sprinkled 
with a very fine dust of sal-ammomiac 
and sulphur; there issued from it 
fumes of a suflocating smell. 

Behind these hillocks, towards the 
walls of Attajano, I counted five new 
jets of fire and stones, which darted 
upwarcs with noise and impetuosity, 
fell back sometinies into their own 
gulfs, and were presently re pel d 
with whirlwinds of smoke and asties. 
Notwithstanding the quantity of ca- 
loric which must be developed in so 
great a conflagration, the te1pera- 
ture of the atmosphere did not ap- 
pear to me to be sensibly altered, al- 
though I was atthe distance of only 
1000 palms from the sources of the 
lava; the thermometer, which at 
my departure from Naples marked 
24°, descended here to 19°. The 
electrometer indicated a great degree 
of electricity, much more sensible 
when I placed it on the eaith thaa 
when I suspended it im the air. 

Tadvanced to the very banks of 
the fluid lava which flowed from the 
crater ; it resembled crystal in a state 
of fusion ; it had the same colour, 
lostre, and consistence. threw over 
a large stone,which made only aslight 
impression and was carried to the 
surface. I threw a second, to mea- 
sure its motion, and with the watch 
in my hand I saw that it ron over at 
least two palms in a second. ‘Lhe 
thermometer, placed at the Cistance 
of six palms, rose i two miuuutes to 
the degree of boiling water. To my 
great regret L cor uld not ascertain 
the intensity of the caloric of this 
lava, for want of a pyrometer proper 
for such an experiment. 

The 2d and 3d there was nothing 
remarkable. ‘The currents continu. 
edtheir march. 


A number of 


On the qth, a violent storm came 
from the east, and listed more than 
two hours. The tire escreased this 
might and the day following ; the 
throwing out of stones Wes More 
frequent, new and copious streams of 
lava were seen descending from the 
crater, 

On the 6th notwithstanding this in. 
crease of matter, the currents did net 
advance. A moreconsiderable noise 
was heard in the mountain, and the 
smoke redoubled. 

On the 9th the currents resumed 
tharrcourse. The duke Torre 
mounted upon the borders of the cra- 
ter, and did not find any great chan, 
ges, the hillocks were alittle raised ; 
two mouths threw out fire, two o- 
thersashes, and the fifth,the largest 
and that which formerly vomited 
most flames, gave only a black smoke. 
He observed, upon blocks of coaled 
lava, a saline crust, composed of am- 
moniac and of muriat of Soda. He 
found large pteces of this last salt in 
a lavadecomposed by grains of carth. 
opinion is, that this lava exists 
notin a fossile state in the heart of 
the mountain, but that itis furnished 
by the waters of the seas ‘This tine 
in performing a circuit round te 
borders, he was able to advance to the 
very scource of the fluid lava. It 
issued from a grotto formed of the 
same substance hardened, and was 
collected in a little bason, whence it 
flowed by a canal along the cone.— 
"Lhe author threw into thelavaof the 
bason a stone which. sunk altogeth- 
er: he was able without great efforts 
to push in the end of a. stait more 
thana palm; after having been drawn 
back, the part immersed threw at 
first a bright flame, and then remain- 
ed hke coal, 

On the Sth a new storm came an. 
The author observes, that every time 
rain tell, the streams of lava were 
more abundant, and he thence draws 
a new proof of the cflect produced by 
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the decomposition of water in vulca- 
nic eruptions. 

Vrom the gth to the 14th the cure 
rent scontinved their progress; the ash- 
es fell even in the bay of Naples, and 
the pillar of smoke, pushed by the 
winds, reached as high as the isle of 
Capri. 

he rgth was one of the most aw- 
fuldays of this eruption. Vesuvius 
secmed in a general conflagration 5 
all the rivers of lava, swollen. by new 
streams, put themselves in) motion, 
overflowed, and covered all the space 
between them with a thick and red- 
dish smoke. The progress of the 
currents was rapid. Did they meet 
trees on their passage; they went 
sound them, and continued their 
march. If these trees were dry, 
they were soon seen kindling and 
burning with a bright flame; 1f they 
were green, the leaves began by 
crowing yellow, the trunks bent ; 
thea they were partly consumed, and 
remained hike coal. As for those 
which were found only exposed to 
the heat of the lavas, a white and sa- 
line dust was collected upon their 
shrunk and discoloured Jeaves.— 
Sometmes these lavas covercd only 
trunks of trees whica had been cut 
before it bad reached them: then 
there rose from the point of immer: 
sion a flame bright and transient, or 
sparkling and coloured, which might 
arise from the burning of some part of 
the woed in putrefaction; for there 
sno doubt, adds the author, that 
phosphorus €xists in putrid vegeta- 
ble, as well as animal substances. 

On the 13th anew mouth opened 
to the south-west of the crater, 
which poured forth fire and burning 
ftores. ‘The author wished to tr 
the heat ofa current of lava which 
nw stopt in the territory of Camul- 
“Mest he plunged the thermometer 
sto a crevice: in two minutes two 
seconds, the mercury rose from 24° 
to the rate of boiling water. Its im- 
Peuosity would have broken ihe 


a grape fixed to its surface. 


AUS 
tub. of glassif it had not beea drawn 
back very quickly. ‘Phe author col- 
lected some specimens of the lavas of 
this eruption 5 the following are the 
most remarkable. 

1. Lava, hard, basaltic, of a black 
colour, containing olivines and mica 
in little lamina ot an emerald green 
is what flowed during the erup- 
tion, 

2. Lava, similar to the preceding, 
detached from the current, shining 
and glassy within, scoriform its 
surface. 

3. Spongy lava, black within, red- 
dish without, containing a quantity 
of olivines, of mica, of sulphur, and 
of iron, This lava has been thrown 
out by the volcano, and then car- 
ricd along by the currents. 

4. Lava, light, fibrous, almost re- 
duced to the state of pounce, a little 
yelowish, interspersed with eight- 
sided crystals of iron. 

5. Lava, spongy, black, covered 
with sulphur, and with a greenish 
substance, having the appearance of 
an oxyde of copper. ‘Phy specimen 
was collected upon the lillocks for- 
med in the inte:or of the crater, 

6. Spongy lava, with pure sulphur 
on its suriace. 

7. Lava with earthen grains, grey- 
ish, contaiming 1n its cavities muriate 
of soda, | 

8. Lava, containing salphur and 
muriat,crystalized in six-sided shelves 
terminated by three-sided pyramids. 

g. Lava, black, decomposed, with 
The 
spe¢imen is curious anly on account 
of this pecuharity. The grains of 
the grape have been rounded and 
hardened upon the lava, whilst the 
juice which issued from it has form- 
ed,by boiling,a sort of hard and solid 
foam. 

1c. A specimen similar to the 
preceding. Instead of a grape, this 


bearsa still green, which has dried, 
hardened, and preserved its natural 
coleur. 
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On the 26th the currents stopt.— 
The trial of the thermometer renew. 
ed upon the lava of the Camuldules 
indicated still the degree of boiling 
water, but the mercury rose with 
soinewhat less rapidity. It may be 
remarked that the electrometer never 
gave any sign of electricity near the 
currents of lava, whether they were 
12 motion, or at rest. 

Oa the the author went a- 
new upon Vesuvius, the whole cra- 
ter was tull of alkaline and sulphu- 
ric vapours its area was filled up 
with sand, with stoncs,with smokiay 
javas,on the surface of which were for- 
med crusts of sulphur, marine, and 
ammoniac saits. He heard horrible 
roarings uoder ground, three mouths 


vomited fames , (wo others threw 


i 
ashes and smoke ; the hilocks were 


raised, the electrometer gave signs of. 


ah electricity ; in short, nothing an- 


nounced the terminatioa of this erup- 


tion, 

On'the a quantity of ashes 
was collected onthe platforms of the 
houses at Naples. The author mea- 
sured the distance which the lavas 
had rua over from the crater to the 
porat at which they had arrived this 
‘day, under Se. Angel: He 
found that it was 22,620 palms. 

Duke della Torre, terminates 
here his journal by an affecting pic- 
ture of the calamitics already expe- 
sienced by the inhabitants of Vesue 
vius. He estimates the damage cau- 
sed to the cultivated lands at Go.000 
dvcats, without reckoning the loss 
of the approaching harvests of fruits 
and grapes. He proposes to continue 
nis journal ull the end of the erup- 
tion, and to publish at greater length 
every thing remarkable that he has 
observed. This second part of his 
werk will be accompanied by a plan 
of Vesuvius and the neighbouring 
fells, which will present the march 
of the currents of lava, and, by many 
plates, wiich will give iuteresting 
vicwS, 


On the Contrariety beteween an Auther’s 
Life and Writings. 


Al] mankind in contradiction strong.” 


Younc, 


SIR, 


‘SHAT many contend for the ex- 
cellence of morality, whe display 
no personal zeal for ahe performance 
of ts duties, 1s a melanchely, but in- 
contestible fact : seclusion from the 
bustle of public life, in many instan- 
ces, has allowed this inconsistency ot 
character to pass undetected. But 
when admiration of genius has temp- 
ted some to a nearer view of the 
private deportment of those whose 
performances excited it, they have 
repented their curiosity, and recoiled 
with indignation trom the bare reci- 
tal of thei failings. The lives they!- 
magined were enlightened by principle 
and purified by virtue, have been sul- 
lied with imperfection, and degraded 
by vice. From this cause, the talents 
exerted in diffusing knowledge a- 
mongst mankind have lost their cele- 
brity and reverence, when they 
have proved ineffective to regulate 
the conduct of those*who possesed 
them ; who seemed to have the clear- 
est ideas of their duty, but were un- 
able to discharge it ; who encouraged 
others in the arduous paths of virtue, 
but have wanted fortitude to direct 
their own steps; who endeavoured to 
overturnthe intluence of vice but, have 
secretly bowed at its inhallowed altar. 
The emotions excited by a review 
of such facts, extend their pernicious 
effects to the practice of the feeble 
and resolute ; and, if they do not 
extinguish the latent tlame of princi- 
ple,at leastsmother its vigour, and 1¢- 
tard 1ts progress, 

From this frequent incongruity of 
principle and practice, some indivi- 
duals (especially D'[sracli) have been 
induced to establish as an apliorism 
in literature, that the natural dispost- 
tions of authors are diametrically op- 
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posed to those displayed in their 
works. But the principles of huwan 
conduct seldom admit of being redu- 
ced into general rules. For they are 
so much modifed by prejucice, cus- 
tom, and original peculiarities of 
mind, that they vary in difievent per- 
sons, and in the same person under 
diferent impressions. ‘The inference 
indeed is deduced from partial views 
and superficial enquiry. It 1s oppo- 
sed by the laws of reason and the 
dictates of common sense. Can we 
conceive that men willingly devote 
their chief attention to objects in 
which they are not interested ? or, 
that they passively sacrifice the ever- 
gies of their minds to whim or ca- 
price? The conduct of hundreds 
must carry conviction to every candid 
mind, that the supposition originates 
from a fallacy of observation, ‘The 
characters to which it refers, may 
rather be deemed exceptions from a 
more universal rule, [tis true, that 
they who investizate subjects connec- 
tedwith human Ife, must ebcy the un- 
biassed results of judgment in instruc. 
ting others, and that in proportion 
as they fear to teach what is right, 
or try to defend what the general 
sense of mankind condemns, their 
characters sink in the public esteem. 
Self interest must, therefore, be the 
motive of those, who are careless 
whether they shall enlighten or injure 
society, and iabour merely that they 
my catch the voice of popular ap: 
pieuse, “Phey must often be led to 
recommend the virtues they never 
practise, and to deliver sentiments, 
the force of which they never feel. 
They muet also be compeiled to re- 
probate vices, to the perpetration of 
which they are peculiarly inclined, 
and, by consequence, to condemn thie 
conduct they daily pursue. ‘Vhese con 

Sttutethe lowest and most mercenary 
tribe of authors, Their labours, how- 
ever, may be crowned with success, 
- Many may attest the salubrity 
of their maxims, whom they have 


Confirmed in the pursuit ef happi- 


June 1856, 


3 


ness, and animated amidst the per- 
plexities of life. But when they are 
traced into the thronged walks of life, 
they are seen openly violating the 
principles which it bas been the 
business of their lives to impress u- 
pon others, Their deviations from du- 
ty, and degeneracy of manners, con- 
vey aa explicit disavowal of the influs 
ence aud tendency of ail their doc- 
trines. Thus the imaginary phantom 
disstpates at a nearer approach, and 
leaves the mind enveloped in uncer- 
tauity and doubt. 

When we meet with such authors, 
if we would profit by their labours, ve 
must overlook their incogsistencies, 
and recollect that virtue posseses such 
dignity as to awe her inveterate foes 
into reverence, and constrain them to 
become her strenuous defenders, in 
spite of the inherent corruption which 
untits them for obeying her laws, 

It must be acknowledged, that ma- 
ny who have long felt, end acted 
from convictions of principle, have 
sacrificed their integrity to sudden or 
violent temptation. Thus a palpable 
contraricty has arisen between their 
characters aid writings. Their per- 
severance has relaxed ; and they have 
secretly languished under the corro- 
dominion of vice, which they 
endeavoured to conceal from the 
worid, on account of the character 
they formerly supported by their 
works, and by their example. Tho’ 
they have.written from nobler and moré 
disinterested motives than the au- 
thors of whom [| formerly took no- 
tice, still it must be confessed, their 
conduct has been injurious to the 
cause in which they were embarked. 

lu this case, the inconsistency of 
character seems chiefly to arise from 
the peculiar temptations to which 
sensibility of passion exposes men of 
cultivated understandings. Great 
sensibility depends, in some measure, 
on the original conformation of the 
human mind. But as its counection 
with delicacy of taste is almost univer- 
cal, whether a man inherits it from 
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nature or acquires it from habit; if 
his genius lead him to consecrate his 
life tointellectual pursuits,his passions 
uniformly become stronger in propor- 
tion as his nobler faculties are im- 

roved; and, though never too vio- 
feat for the guidance of reason, they 
do not remain stationary or inactive. 
“The greatest geniuses,” says en ele- 
gant author, ** have commonly the 
strongest affections ; a8, on the other 
hand, the weaker understandings have 
gennerally the weaker passions ; and 
it is fit the fury of the coursers should 
not be too great for the strength of 
the charioteer ©. 

When a man of genius possesses 
this delicacy of passion, and keeps it 
nnder proper controul, honour and 
dignity adoro bis personal character, 
and reflect irresistible lustre on the 
authority of his precepts. Impressed 
with the important tendency of his 
doctrines, and anxious to evince tbeir 
possibility, he points out the way, 
and proposes the reward of faithful 
endeavours. 

But, on the other hand, when the 
intellectual balance is destroyed, the 
passions become wayward and unruly, 
from being deprived of the support 
and countenance of reasor. By im- 
perceptible degrees, their delicacy 
degenerates into an irritability of 
temper, and they soon usurp autho- 
rity over judgement. They foster, 
at last, the same vicious indulgencies 
as in those who acknowledge no o- 
ther motives of action than their pre- 
dominant appetites suggest to them. 
Philosophy cannot teach men to di- 
vest themselves of bumanity. ‘Tho’ 
their feelings are refined, still they 
retain their vigour, and render them 
obnoxious to all the sorrows and vex- 
ations of life. Calm and deliberate 
reflection strengthens their other fa- 
culties, and qualifies them to discern 
theproper means of attaining rational 
comfort and enjoyment. In the clo- 
set they form their schemes, conduct 
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their measures, and publish to the 
world the unbiassed maxims of spe- 
culative virtue. © From abstract rea- 
sonings on the dignity of their princi- 
ples, and the cogency of the argue 
ments on which they insist, they flar- 
ter themselves that they are fortified 
against the contagion of example, 
aud fitted to contemplate the actions 
of others with the coolness of indit- 
ference. But follow them into the 
world, and they will sometimes be 
found sacrificin,, their best disposi- 
tions, and most permanent interests 
to the prejudices or solicitations of 
those around them, ‘he inspiration 
of the closet is past. ‘The still voice 
of reason is hushed by the syren 
tongue of dissimulation, or is over- 
powered by the clamours of promis- 
cuous multitudes. Conscience is lull- 
ed into a momentary calm, and its 
fuggestions are dismissed withont 
consideration, The virtues cherished 
in solitude, and strengthened by fre- 
quent meditation, give place to the 
tumults of disordered reason. ‘The 
action of the nobler faculties is sus- 
pended, and liberty of thought is ob- 
structed by passion. They are ex- 
posed to the vitiated habits, and pzs- 
sions, and example of others: and 
are driven about by a variety of im- 
pulse, and solicited by motives which 
never intruded into their retiremente. 
They feel their inability for the con- 
test, and, because they have not lei. 
sure to examine or deliberate, they 
choose what they have repeatedly 
taught others to reject. Foubles that 
allare the uothinking into excess and 
intemperance in gratification, betray 
them also when they are hurried into 
action without being prepared. Their 
fortitude forsakes them in the trying 
hour of temptation, or of difficulty ; 
and they forget the dignity of virtue, 
renounce her authority, and trample 
on her most sacred laws. 

Thus, they who have stood high 
in the literary world have shewn 
themselves as vicious and unprinci- 
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pled as them whose ignorance they 
pitied and despised ; and have con- 
vinced mankind of a truth they do 
not readily admit, that the philoso- 
her reasons on common affairs, 
where his passions arc influenced, in 
the same spitit and weakness with 
those who never speculate on more 


elevated subjects. R. 
(To be continued.) 


Some Account of the late Dr GLOVER. 


SIR, 
Grover, Esq. M. D. 


was born in the neighbourhood 
of Mallow, in the county of Cork. 
In early life he lost his father; was 
the second son of a numerous family, 
over which his mother watched with 
tenderness, and to whom, and to him 
in particular, she looked for the hap- 
piness and support of her widowhood 
and age. He was educated under 
Mr Bulkley, and in the autumn of 
1802 repaired to Edinburgh, to pro- 
secute the study of medicine, which 
he had chosen for his profession, In 
September 1805, he obtained the 
degree of doctor of medicine. In the 
spring and winter of that year, he 
twice officiated as clinical clerk to 
Dr Duncan. He was elected one of 
the presidents of the Royal Physical 
Society ; but during his presidency, 
and soon after he had entered on the 
office of clinical clerk to Dr Home, 
jun. a second attack of disease, which 


bafiled the skill of his medical atten- 


dants, cut short his existence, in the 


22d year of his age. 
These few dates and particulars 
Comptise the principal incidents of a 
fe, thus spent, and thus early termi- 
nated. Yet he died, not unknown, 
inwept, nor unhonoured ; and by the 
event, which has bereft his friends of 
all but the remembrance of him, a 
Sacred duty devolves upon them to 


pay that respect which is due to his 
memory, and to record some memo- 
rial of his character and his name, 
The gaiety and amusements of 
fashionable hfe were congenial with 
his youth, and lively disposition. 
The uncommon fineness of his face, 
his stature, general prepossessing ap- 
pearance and address, distinguished 
him from the crowd, and ensured 
him that reception, which is always 
gratifying and frequently dangerous 
toa young man just entering upon 
life. Yer it did not intoxicate him, 
it did not in the least throw a veil 
over the natural and open qualities of 
his heart. His company was court- 
ed, and he was highly caressed 5 yet 
no man had less artifice or affecta- 
tion, and he always retained that ho- 
nesty, affability, and frankness which 


‘characterised him. ‘These qualities 


much endeared him to his friends, 
rendered him esteemed by a nume- 
rous acquaintance, and generally ad- 
mired in public or in private life. 
The steadiness with which he prepa- 
red for his examinations antecedent 
to his degree, the examinations which 
he passed, his repeated selection by 
the clinical professor as his clerk, 
the manner in which he executed 
that office, and in waich he presided 
over the Physical Society, gave pro- 
mise of considerable eminence in his 
profession when maturer life and en- 
larged experience should present mo- 
tives for industry, and call for the 
sacrifice of pleasure on the altar of 

duty. 3 
Thro’ his protracted, painful, and 
fatal illness, he had every attention 
and assistance which numerous kind 
friends, andthe most skilful of the 
medical profession could supply. His 
sufferings were acute, and he at 
length sunk under them. About an 
hour before his death, he wae free 
from pain, knew and spoke to the 
friend who was attending him, and 
about eleven at night, without a 
struggle or a groan, serenely breath- 
ed 
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cd his last. His remains were fol 
lowed to the grave by the medical 
professors, and a coucourse of friends, 
and fellow students. Few during 
their academical course, and so short 
a life, have been so generally known 
and lamented. Lie will live long in 
the remembrance of ail who knew 
and loved him. In the commerce, 
or in the repose and retirement of 
future life, when the companions of 
bis youth, his pleasures, and his stu- 
Gics, review the persons and scenes 
with which they were carly familiar, 
Glover will recur to the memory, 
associated with the pursints, ihe 
happiness and the objects of former 
days. 


lf manlv grace, vigorous beauty's 


bloom 

Could soothe the ruthless tyrant of the 
tomb ; 

If kindness ministering to a youth be- 
loved, 


If friendshipe’en to it, !ast office proved, 

if public sympathy, or secret river, 

That love or anguish minglea with ces- 
pair, 

li augot of human skill had power to 
SAaVc, 

Thou hadst not cicd! nor to thy ea:ly 

rave 

Assembled vouth with kiadred sorrow 
come 

To lav the stranger in bis last long 
home. 


The eve that blest him sees him now no 
more 5 

Fallen is the form that beauty’s image 
wore ; 

The laurel wreath that science lately 
gave, 

Thus early faced cecorates lus grave. 

Vet, as thr ro” Academu s’ shades we stray, 

Or tread, of busier life, the public way; 

Whiist honour, worth, ingenuous: ess, 
impart 

A gener us love to every feeling heart; 

Whiist grace and youth th’ admiring 
mand enthrail, 

And sorrow secs hem prematurely fall ; 

Whilst o'er the deep’s green bosom Erin 
smuics, 


Gem of the ccean, Queen of western 
sles! 


Her son shali live, at triendship’s ca. 
revive, 

And Glover in remembrance s' 
vive. 


But who shail stay the widowed mo- 

ther’s tears ? 

That fondly trusting to his ripening 
years, 

Thinks that his sun, which late in splea- 
dour rose, 

Shall gild with genial beam her eve- 
ning’s close, 

Looks ou her children with a parent's 

And sees, in fancy sees, her favourite 
boy. 

—Quick as the thunde:bo!t from sum. 
mer skies 

Amiction talisy and hope with Edmund 
dies. 

O God! on thee may stedfast faith de- 
pend, 

‘fhe Father of the fatherless, the widow's 
Fiend! 


7. 


Edinburgh University, 
Apr id 2 1806. 


Report of a Committee of the Horticul- 
tural Sotety of LONDON, contatr- 
ing a View of Improvements which 
riay be made in garaening. Drawn 
up at thetr request, by ‘lV. A. 
£sg. 


\ TERE it possible to ascertain 
the primeval state of those ve- 
getables which now occupy the atten- 
tion of the gardener and agricultu- 
rist, and immediately, or remotely, 
conduce to the support and happt- 
ness of mankind; sad could we trace 
out the various changes which art ot 
accident has, in successive gencra- 
tions, produced in each, few enqui- 
ries would be more extensively 1ter- 
esting. But we possess no sources 
from which sufficient information to 
direct ws In our enquiries can be de- 
rived ; and are stil ignorant of the 
Nat've country, and existence in a 
wild state, of some of the most im- 
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ortant of our plants. We, however, 
that improved flowers and 
fruits are the necessary produce of 
improved culture 5 and that the off. 

greater less degree, 
‘eherits the character of its parent. 
The austere crab of cur woods has 


thus been converted anio the golden 


spr Nos moa 


pippia; aod the numerous varieties 
of the plumb, can boast no other pa 
rent than our native sloe. Yet few 
experiments have been made, the ob- 
ject of which has been new produc- 
tions of this sort; and almost every 
ameliorated varicty of fruit appears 
to have been the offspring of acct- 
dent, or of culture applied to other 
purposes. We may therefore infer, 
with little danger of error, that an 
ample and unexplored field for future 
discovery and improvement lies be- 
fore us, in which nature does not 
appear to have formed any limits to 
the success of our labours, if proper- 
ly applied. 

The physiology of vegetation has 
Ceservedly engaged the attention of 
the Royal and Linnean Societies; 
and much information has been de- 


rived from the exertions of those - 


learned bodies. Societies for the im- 
provement of domestic animals, and 
of agriculture in all its branches, 
have also been established, with suc- 
cess, in almost every district of the 
British empire. Horticulture alone 
éppears to have becn neglected, and 
left to the common gaidener, who 
generally pursues the dull routine of 
his predecessors; and, if he deviates 
from it, rarely possesses a sufficient 
Share of science and information, to 
enable him to deviate with success. 
The establishment of a national 
ociety for the improvement of hor- 
ticulture has therefore long been 
wanted 3 and if such an institution 
meet with a degree of support pro- 
erage to the importance of its 
It proceed with cautious 
Spection to publish well-ascer- 


tained facts only, to detect the er- 


rors of ignorance, and to expose the 
thisrepresentations of fraud; the ad- 
vautages which the public may ulti- 
mately derive from the establishment, 
will probably exceed the most san- 
guine hopes of its founders. 

Horticulivre, im its present state, 
may, with propriety, be divided into 
two distinct branches, the useful and 
the ornamental; the first must occu- 
py the principal attention of the 
members of the socicty, but the se- 
cond will not be neglected; and it 
will be their object, wherever it is 
practicable, to combine both, 

Experience and observation ap- 
pear to have sufiicieatly proved, that 
al} plants have a natural tendency to 
adapt their habits to every climate in 
which art or accident places them: 
and thus the pear tree, which ap- 
pears to be a native of the southern 
parts of Europe, or the adjoiming 
parts of Asia, has completely natu- 
ralized itself in Britain, and has ac- 
quired, tn a great number of instan- 
ces, the power to ripen its fruit in 
the early part, even of an unfavoura- 
ble summer; the crab tree has, in 
the same manner, adapted its babits 
to the frozen climate of Siberia. 
But when we import cither of these 
fruits, in their cultivated state, from 
happier climates, they are often found 
incapable of acquiring a perfect state 
of maturity, even whea trained to a 
south wall. 

As the pear and crab tree, in the 
preceding cases, have acquired powers 
of ripening their fruits in climates 
much colder than those in which 
they were placed by nature, we have 
some grounds of hepe, that the vine 
and peach tree may be made to adapt 
their varicties to our climate, and to 
ripen their fruits without the aid ot 
artificial heat, or the reflection of a 
wall: and though we are at present 
little acquainted with the mode of 
culture best calculated to picce 
the necessary changes in the const. 
tution and habit of plants, aticntiv< 
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observation and experience will soon 
discover it ; and experiments have al- 
ready been made, which prove the 
facility of raising as fine varieties of 
fruit in this country, as any which 
have been imported from others. 

Almost every plant, the existence 
of which is not confined to a single 
summer, admits of two moces of 
propagation ; by division of its parts, 
and by seed. by the first of these 
methods, we ore enabled to muluply 
an individeal into many; each of 
which, in its leaves, its flowers, and 
fiuit, permanently retains, in every 
respect, the character of the parent 
stock. No rew life is here generat- 
ed; and the graft, the layer, and cut- 
ting, appear to possess the vouth and 
vigour, or the age and debility of 
the plant, of which they once form- 
ed a part. No permanent improve- 
ment has therefore ever been derived, 
or can be expected, from the art of 
the rafter, or the choice of stceks 
of different species or varieties ; for, 
to use the phrase of Lord Bacon, 
the graft in all cases everrulcth the 
stock, from which it Cerives aliment, 
but ne motion. Seedling plants, on 
the contrary, of every cultivated spe- 
cies, sport in endless variety. By 
selection from these alone, therefore, 
we can hope for success in our pnr- 
suits of new and improved varieties 
of every species of plent or fruit ; 
and to promote experiments of this 
kind, the Horticultural Society pro- 
pose to give some honorary premi- 
ums to those who shall produce be- 
fore them, or such persons as they 
shall appoint, valuable new varieties 
ef fruit, which having been raised 
from seeds, have come into existence 
since the establishment of the insti- 
tution, 


In the culture of many fruits, 


without reference to the introduction 
of new varieties, the Society hope to 
be able to poimt cut some important 
improvements. Several sorts, the 
welnut and mulberry, for instance, 


are not produced till the trees have 
acquired a_ considerable and 
therefore, though the latter truit is 
highly valued, it is at present very 
little cultivated. But experiments 
have lately been made, which prove 
that both walnut aad mulberry trees 
may be readily made to produce 
fruit at three vears old ; and there 
appears every reason to believe, that 
the same mode of cu'ture would be 
equally successful in all similar cases. 
In training wall treesthere is much 
in the modetn practice that appears 
cefective and irrational: no attention 
whatever is paid to the form which 
the species or variety naturally as- 
sumes ; and be its growth upright, or 
pendent, it is constrained to take 
cisely the same form onthe wall. 
The construction of forcing hou- 
ses appears also to be generally very 
defective, and iwo are rarely construc- 
ted ahike, tho’ intended for the same 
purposes: probably not a_ single 
building of this kind has yet been 
erected, in which the greatest possi- 
ble quantity of space has been obtain- 
ed, and of light and heat admitted, 
proportionate to the capital expeed- 
ed. It may even be questioned, 
whether a single hot bed has ever been 
anade in the most advantageous form; 
and the proper appli¢ation of glass, 
where artificial heat is not employed, 
is certainly very ill understood, 
Every garcener is well acquainted 
with methods of applying manure 
with success, to annual plants ; for 
these, as Evelyn has justly observed, 
having but little time co fulfil the in- 
tentions of nature, readily accept nu- 
triment in almost any form in which 
itcan be offered them: Lut trees, 
being formed for periods of longer 
duration, are frequently much injured 
by the injudicious and excessive use 
of manure. The gardener is often 
ignorant of this circumstance ; and 
not unfrequently forms a compost 
for his wall trees, which for a few 
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ral exertion, becomes the source of 
disease and early decay. 

It is also generally supposed that 
the same ingredients, and in the same 
proportion to each other, which are 
best calculated to bring one variety 
of any fruit to perfection, are equal. 
ly well adapted to every other va- 
nety of that specks. But expe- 
rience does not justify thisconclusion, 
and the peach in wnany soils acquires 
a high degree of perfection where its 

_variety,thenectarine, is comparatively 
of little value, and the nectatine fre- 
quently possesses its full flavour ina 
soil whichdoes not well suit the peach. 
The same remark is also applicable 
to the pear and apple; and as defects 
of opposite kinds occur in the vari- 
eties of every species of fruit, these 
qualities in the soil which are benefi- 
cial in some cases, will be found io- 
jurious in others. In those districts 
where the apple and pear are cultiva- 
ted for cyder and perry, much of the 
success of the planter is found to de- 
peud on his skill, or good fortune, in 

adapting kis fruits to the soil. 

the preceding remarks are appli- 
cable to a part only of the objects 
which the Horticultural Society have 
in view ; but that they apply to that 
part in which the practice of the 
modern gardener is conceived to be 
most defective, and embrace no m- 
considerable field of improvement. 

In the execution of their plan the 
committee feel that the society have 
many difficulties to encounter, and, 
they fear, some prejudices to contend 
with; but they have long been 
convinced, as individuals, and their 
aggregate observations have tended 
only to encrease their conviction, 
that there scarce exists a single spe- 
Ges of esculent plant or fruit, which 
(relative to the use of man) has yet 
“ttained its utmost state of perfec- 
00; oor aoy branch of practical 
horticulture, which is not still sus- 
ceptible of essential improvement ; 
and under these impressions they 


hope to receive the support and assis- 
tance of those who we interested ia, 
and capable of promoting, the succes 
of their endeavours, 


Critical Observations on HOME, poew. 
VERY one who has remarked 


the numerous poems that have 
lately made their appearance in the 
Scottish metroplis, must congratulate 
his country on the addition which 
these make to the catalogue of Britis's 
poetry. The little volume on which L 
wish to make a few observations, sent 
into the world, lke many children, 
anonymously, will not be the less a- 
ceptible tothe reader, that the author 
has not wandered for in search of a 
subject. Home, however poor it may 
be, possesses always some attractions; 
and there ere few who will not 
feel interested in arguments which 
tend to strengthen that attachment. 
I am not of that surly race of cri- 
tics who read a book only to point 
out its defects. Perfection in hu- 
man composition is not to be expect- 
ed ; and when an author sits down 
and spends his time to please or to 
instruct, it were bard not to alow 
him credit for the attempt, whateve, 
the merit of the execution may be. 
* Small is the skill mv Lord delights to 
praise.” 

The author of the present work is 
Ceitaialy entitied to a considerable 
degree of credit for the choice he has 
made of his subject. In a short in- 
troductory paragraph, he mentions, 
that he has never seen any poems 
written expressly on the subject of 
Home ;but this is not to be wonder- 
ed at, for the homes of most of ovr 
British poets of eminence possessed 
but few charms for celebration in 
heroics. garret and a farthing 
taper, “a cap by night, a stocking 
all the day,’’ would not be very in- 
teresting objects of description oP 
Panegyric. That, owever, which 
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former pocts have been unable or un- 
willing to enter upon, has now been 
attempted by one, who whatever may 
be his other merits, has at least the 
praise of ganddescribing things 
ina lpht different from any of his 
predece 

In offering a few remarks on this 
work 1 shall begin with the planof the 
pecm. The author divides it into 
three parts, “ because,” says he, 
each part relates to a particular 
pened of tine.” What particular 
pertod of time the author alludes to 
cannot, after a caretul perusal, pre- 
tend to say. Pe thaps 1 may be 
moraing, noon, wight, perhaps 


infancy, manhood, and old age. il 


the former, the author las 
edly displayed, a great deal of deep 
thinking, acute observation, aod 
knowledge of the world, tor break- 
fast, Ginner, and supper, are not the 
least attractions to home at these 
periods. Many peopic, in remark- 
ng the obscurity Or tbe periods 
alluded to, might set it down as a 
lemish ; but [ aw of a different 
opinion, and must regardit a3 a beau. 
ty. Ifthe auther had been clear on 
this point, it might have gratified 
the ignorant or the indolent reader ; 
but, by leaving it a little in the daik, 
he affords tu the Ing ati Oppor- 
tunity of attempting to specify them. 
Perhaps few poems, however, could 
bear to have fewer resting places 
than this; and there is none that 
could be divided with less impropric 
ty into numerous divisions, It is 
framed with sueh a masterly hand 


‘ 


that unerther a transposition ol its: 


parts, nor any manner i which at 
could be arranged, would hurt cither 
the sense or the melody. 

In pert frst, the author becine 
with an address to Clydesdale, that 
district of Scotland wetercd bv the 
river Clyde. Inthis he bes followed 
the best models. Thomson begins 
his seasons with an invocation to 
Spring, and Pope aod many other 
poets invoke certain heathen deities 
totheir aid. But we prefer the ad. 


dresses, or invocations, that are mar 
to inanimate objects, to anv othe 
for this reason, amorg many othc: 
that there is little danger of the poct 
interrupted or embarrassed by 
areply. Jn this part the author in. 
forms us, that it 1s better to be et 
home (he means bis fireside) tha 
among trenches, stecl-crowened rarm- 
parts, or even the banks of the Clyde 
iv astormy day ; and if there be a 
temale companion, ** adorned wit) 
loveliness and youth,” to welc: 
one, tt would be better and better 
still, What an inestimable discov 


is this ! Former writers might hint 


at such ath: ing bei ag the case ; bur 
it Was reserved lor: bes Bing of 
the roth century, for the au hor of 


tlome,”’ to demonstrate it by un- 
atiswerable arguments. 
ln the second part, the author 
transporis his readers to the island of 
Juan Fernandes, and versifies a chap 
ter of Lord voynge, for the 
purpose of telling us, that lire side 
iS More ayrees ble to him than tresh 
ns and vegetabi les could be 
to the seaman affected with scurvy 
alter along cruize. He next points 
out some of those 3 - sements which 
endear the “seat o | ys to him,” 
amoug which are and 
plantiog of fruit trees, the making of 
zipzag roads, and the propayating 
ot bees. After a few reflections on 
the false happiness which © erring 
men putsue,’? he mndubitably proves 
that the greater part of the people 
ra the world have hitherto been mi- 
led ia this pomt, aud that to be 
completely happy, we must be- 
come a cottager, with a large fanuly; 
labour hard all day to prevent us 
from thinking and have sometimes 
the pleasures of going throug! “pla. 
shy ficids,”? or striving with blin- 
ding snows,” or, if we are a little 
better educated, we may amuse our 
spare hours in ‘more intellectual joys.’ 
Wealth, pleasure, and power, be as- 
serts, only enlarge oyr misery; ef 
consequence the reader will perceive 
that poverty, pain, and dependances 
are 
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ce, in the author’s opinion, the yoys 
that should grace a ‘* simple home.” 
ja Hlustration of this, he introduces 
an episode af his friend Jidavin, who 
having become bankrupt, went i 
search of riches, &c. through va- 
rons parts of the world ; bat farhng 
n the acquisition, was at last ship- 
wreeked, by an add accident, near the 
very spat ‘yom whence he first set ont, 
aod where his sweetheart was sitting 
beneath a beechen grove,” sighing 
for her ‘This circumstance, 
no doubt, both amazed and pieased 
the poor fellow ; and the author 
makes him even Question its reality; 


cawin. 


“Canchis be real? sure enchantment 
reiens $ 

For sees he not, entranced, his native 
1) ai y 


Whether the poor girl had sat in the 
situation described during the time 
of her lover’s travels, is not posi- 
tively asserted; but from nothing 
being said to the contrary, it 1s more 
probable the author means she 
ad. We do not mean to question 
his veractty by doubting of this cir- 
cumstance; but we cannot help cx- 
claiming, in the emphatic language 
of Dr Young, * O what a miracle 
of love is ‘The discovery to 
Edwin of his teal situation, and an 
assertion that riches cannot contribute 
in the smallest degree to happines, 
concludes fart second. 

Phe trantie chace of riches disclaim} 

Love needs them not, to feed his holy 
hame, 

Love needs them not. 

gofis depart; 

imself sufices to a faithful heart.” 

In the third part, the author intro- 
duces us to his Emma and her home, 
eid gives us a concert and ball, 


Let Fortune’s 
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where frees with 


the performers, and sory reses are the 
chief dancers! He 
hits feelings when absent trom home: 
we shall give in his own words. 
But we mest remind the reader, 
that altho’, to make bis ideas appear 


are 


next describes 


more clear, we have extracted them in 
the form of frcse, yet in the title page 
of the book they denominated 
erhaps mv Jumma drops anan- 
‘ cuished tear: On me, perhaps, a 
cherub callk—I start— 
“the hohts are dim, the banquet 
 palls wit pains me ; laughter sick- 
strive with sadness—if 
morecheering thoughts revive;.-yet, 


 coused the hosom’s animated tone, 


the charm, which gives to joy its 
‘joy, is gone.” A prospect from 


ow of his house next presents 
itself, which we are confident must 
please every reader of taste and Jover 
of vovelivy., The evaving corn 1s seen 
spread ng its chear ful preen ; the ripe 
grass is requiring the mower to cut it 
down; the city of Edinburgh “ rears 
“its castled crest on the sunny breast 
“of and the Frith of 
Forth is moving, with all conveni- 
ent speed, © to wed, fair stream, the 
Eastern Main.”?? The author leads 
us next to the West Indies, Africa, 
&c. in imagination, (by the bye avery 
cheapand pleasant way of travelling, ) 
till be commonds his thoughts to re- 
turn from their excursion ; and after 
atwihebt view of various objects, 
be presents to us the moog, ave many 
other fine objects. At last, “siumber 
bekconing bids his revels cease,”’ and 
he concludes with the following ver- 
ses, the first couplet of which wel! 
characterises his whole production : 


this dream. unauthorised and vain, 


The light and worthless coinage of the brain: 


As well tochace the ills that earth deform, 
Controul the whirlwind, and chastise the storm, 
May man pretend, as hope the power to find, 
Of opening ceasless sunshine on the cand, 

Of binding base desires in & eason’s cliain, 


June 1806. 
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Or calming the rough waves of passion’s main 
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Such 


are the three divisions into 
‘which Home,a por 
ed, On the propricty ofttie pian 


the author 


hazard.any opinion. 


Milton calls 


but from not being able 
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Ah, yet, even so, yet beter hopes arise, 

That scorn the earth, and ask their kindred skies ; 
Hopes, that upon a hirmer basis rest, 

‘Than the weak counscls of the liuman breast. 
When Man shall quit his fra:l abode ot clay, 

Earth shrink with heat, and sun and moon decay ; 
When Ruin, gt asping stcrn the starry frame, 

Shall, plunge them in th’abyss from ‘which t! ey came ; 


Sire ot With paternal care, 
hall for his chosen, fit retreats prepare, 
brom cart; from those bright words whose myriads roll, 
the mighty pole ; 
brom stars remoter, whose unwearied light 


i fair disk rder r 
Has striven in vain to dawn on mortal siglit 3 
Prom planet 5; which their tremulous orbits trace 
On the dim boundary of formless space ; 

heirs of bi 


lhe ss, from every stain refined, 


left beluad, 
Shall, at his voice, that colts to glory, come ; 


‘inter the gates of day, and find in Heaven their home.” 


bheir sorrows and fratties 


where dol recollect to have seen it 
better exemplified than in the present 
work, Our ancestors, poor stily souls, 
were content to be pleased, if they 

could conceive an author’s meaning 
withour sofess and find’ feelings and 
sentiments, expressed in simple lan- 


ate arrang- 

hich 

will not 

it may be what 

recular 


has chosen we 


confasion 3”? 
to Ccompre- 


hend it, I do not absolutely sav so, 
It is certainly novel in some degree, 
though «many former writers, both 
in prose and verse, have contrived to 
puzzle their readers as to the mean- 


ing and purpose of their works, QO 
liver Cromwell was a great states 


man, though it is related that in his 
parhamentary speeches his meaning 
could not be guessed at. In lke 
manner, the author of ** Home’? may 
be a consummate poct, though even 
an intelligent reader may not be 
to distinguish whether his book be 


alije 


prose or verse. The ideas he ena- 
deavours to give us of many things 
might no doubt exist clearly in his 


though they 
wreck behind’’ 


leave nota 
in the conception of 
any who may give the work a peru- 
eal. But 1 do not blame the book 
because itis not to be understood. 
jnoomprehensibility is a prominent 
‘<Tn poetry ; and no 


deayty mod 


guage, and without violating proba- 
bility, or transjressing against na- 
ture. Butat is another thing tobe 
pleased in these enlightened days.— 
Poctry has well been denominated 
an arf; and as such, should exhibit 
gs Intle of und:sgutsed mature as pos- 
sible, With regard to the present 
poem, though it may be im many 
pleces dubious, in others dark, yet 
candour makes us allow that it 
be * dark with excessive bright.” 


£. 


y 


Lo be continued. 


General reculi of xperi ments made on 
the Temperature of the Waters of the 
Sea —By MM, Peron. 


From Annales du Museum National. 


temperature of the waters 
of the sea is in general lower 
at noon, than that of the atmospher ~ 

observed 


obset 
hour. 
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On the Temperature of the Waters of the Sea. 


observed in the shade at the same 
hour. 

It is constantly higher at midaight. 

In the morning and evening they 
commonly approach to a state of e- 

uiibrium. 

aking the average of a number 
of comparative observations between 
thie temperature of the atmosphere 
and that of the surface of the waves, 
repeated four timesa day, at six in the 
morning, at noon, at six in the even- 
and at midnight, in the same 
seas; the temperature ot the waters 
of the sea is constantly higher, in 
whatever latitude the observations 
may be made ; at least I myself have 
never seen an exception to this rule, 
from gg° North, to 45° South. 

The e temperature of the 
waters of the sea on their surisce, and 
ata distance fram continents, ts there- 
fore higher than that of the etmos- 
phere with which its waves are in 
contact. 

The re‘ative temperature of the 
waves ts increased by their agitation, 
but their absolute temperature is ab- 
ways diminished. 

The temperature of the sea rises in 


ave? a 


proportion as the observer approaches 
to continents or large islands. 

Other circumstances being equal, 
the temperature of the bottom of the 
sea, along the coasts, and in the vi 
cinity of continents, is higher than in 
the middle of the ocean. 
It appears to rise the nearer we 

come to continents and large isles. 

The heat of the lands five times 
more considerable; the smatier depth 
ofthe bed of the sea, the concen. 
tration of the solar ravs, and the 
currents, must apparently be regard. 
‘ed as the essential causes of this phe- 

nomenon, 

Tt appears not improbable, that the 
animals and veyetables, which cover 
the bottom of the sea, may contribute 
to this, by the higher temperature 
which they appear to enjoy. 

The temperature of the waters of 


427 
the sea, far from the banks, at what. 
ever depth itis observed, ts in gene- 
ral colder than that of the surface. 

This refrigeration appears to bear 
a certain relation to the depth, since 
the greater the depth at which the 
observations are made, the greater it 
is found to be. 

The two preceding results are 
found equally exact, amid the frozen 
waves of the two poles and the burn- 
ing heat of ihe equator; only at equal 
depth, the proportion of cold is much 
greater towards the polar regions. 

The results of every observation 
hitherto made on this subject unite 
in proving, that the deepest abysses of 
the cca, as wellas the summits of our 
highest mountains, are eternally fro- 
zen, even under tlie equator, 

Parsuing a compariso, exact in all 
its relations, between the temperature 
of the gulfs of the ocean, and that of 
the Inghest peaks of our continents, 
it tollaws, that in the former, as well 
2s in the jatter, a very small sumber 
of vegetabies and animals must 

Results similar to those which we 
have observed in the bottom of the 
sea, have shewn that thesame degree 
of cold existed at great depths tp the 
principal lakes of Switzerlane and 
Italy, 

‘The observations of Georgi. of 
Palias, of Gmelin, of Ledyard, and 
of Patrin in Siberia; those of the ce- 
icbraied and rigorous ebserver Saus- 
sure in Switzerland, seem to prove, 
that the case is the same in the bosom 
of the earth wherever the observations 
have been made far from mines. 
Similar results have been lately ob- 
tained o\mericay by Shaw, Mac- 
kenzic, Umphraville, and Robson, 

Ought not the union of so many 
facts to throw some uncertainty upon 
the theory so generally veceived, and 
otherwise doubtful. of a central fire 
maintaining an untiorm anc constant 
temperature of about 10° in the 
whole mass of our globe, whether liv 


uid or solid. 
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May we not one day be forced, by 
new experiments upon this subject, to 
return to thatanciest principle so na- 
tural and otherwise so conformable 
to allthe phenomena which pass every 
day under our eyes ? “Vhe only source 
of the heat of our globe ts the great 
star which enlightens it; without it, 
without the salutary influence of its 
rays, soon the whole eaith, frozenon 
all sides, would be only a liteless mass 
of ice and snow. I hus the hi: story 
of winter in the Pe iy regions would 
be that of ail our planet. 


— 


Manners of the ISuapitants of 
Invosran. 
From Orme's Historical Fragments. 


1. Moors. 

Domineering towards 
A all who are in subjection tothem, 
ungovernable wilfuliess, 
cruclty, murders, and assassinations, 
delhiberated withthe 
subtlety as the rest of their politics ; 
an insensibility to remorse for those 
crimes, which are scarcely consilered 
otherwise than as necessary accidents 
in the course of life, sensual cxaesses 
which revolt) agatust nature, un- 
bounded thirst of power, and a rapa- 
ciousness of wealth equal to the ex- 
travagarce of his propensiiies and 
vices,—ethis is the of an 
Indian Moor, who ts of consequence 
sufficient to have any character at all. 

We find among the Moors, the 
ceremonies of outward manners car- 
ried toa more refined pitch than in 
any other part of the world, except 
China. ‘These manners are become 
a fundamental of their education, os 
without thema man would, tnstead of 
making hts fortune, be lable to love 
lis head, 

An uncivil thing is never said a- 
mongst equala; the most extrava- 
gant adulation, both of gesture and 
words, is lavished upon the superior. 
he prondee is seated in the Durbar, 


where all who approach to pay the; 
respects are ranged according tothe:r 
station and favour. Allis attention 
to his countenance; tf a-ks a gues: 
tion, answered the turn 
will please him: if he asserts, all 2 
plaud the truth ; does he contrad: 

all tremble amulatude of de 
appear in waiting, as sileat and im. 
moveable as statues, ‘Lhisis the cere- 
mostalof payingcourt. [speak 
of the Durbar as the tribunal ot is 
tice: there injuries must cry aloud 
or will not be heard. 

By the experience they have ‘iad oi 

Luropeans, they deny us all pre: 
tions to politencss. Chor 


appear shoe xing to their notions of 


awe and respect Our Vivacities quite 
sila io their notions ef solen 
nity. [shall be pardoned for giving 
an instance of this, 

The gentlemen of one of the Ex- 
ropean factories in Bengal were invit 
ed to see the cerewiony of a sacied 
day at the Nabob’s palace, where aii 
the great men of the city were to | 
ed, The Luropeans were 
wear the Nabab’s person. “Uhe 
scene was in a large area of the pa- 
lace, in the middle of which, direc:- 
ly eto the Nabub, a fountain 
was playing. “The Moors who ents 
ed approached no nearer than juss 


piace 


the fountain 3 there made cbei- 
sauce, and retired to their seats. A 
Man of some distinction added a step 
or twy too much to his retreating 
baw, and tell backwards into the 
cistern of the fountain, 1 question 
whether halt the foreign ambassadors 
of any court in Europe could have 
suporessed their mirth on such an 
occasion; our foreign visitors burst 
Into repeated peals of laughter, and 
(lung themselves into all the attitudes 
which usually accompany the excess 
of it. Nota muscle was changed ia 
the countenance of any other person 
the assembly, The ualucky maa 
went out with great composure to 
change lis raiment; and all the at. 
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tention of the compaay was diverted 
from him upoa the boisterons mirth 
of the strangers, which became real 
matters of astonishme: itto these nice 
1a every man may hter- 
aily be said to be the maker ot his 
own fortune. Great talents, anawed 


| 


hy sci raphe 5 ot conse ter nce, Jou ul 

af success: from hence all persons of 
distiaction are seen running tn ‘the 
same course. ‘Lhe perseverance ne- 
cessary to attain his end, teaches 
every man to bear and ter’ Cones 
teary ty the common rastincts of hue 
man natures and heace arises their 
politeness. 

An expression of indignation has 
cost a considerable oilicer hrs lite, 
three months after he had betrayed 
himself to the apprehensions of his 
superior, who never after thought 
himself secure from the resent mentsof 
aman, whose violence was capable of 
transporting dim toa public maniles- 
tation of disvust; in the interim, no- 
thing but the utmost complaisance 
and respect has stubsisted between 
them, ust as the rash man has 
thought his peace was made, he has 
found his Gestruction determined. 

] cannot ask credit for the multi- 
picitv of tacts of this nature which 
Tcould relate. Eiow many princes 
have been stabbed in full durbar? 
iow many princes have been poison- 
edin their beds ? Chiefs of armies cir- 
cumvented cut of at conferen. 
ees tin the fieid? Favourite courtiers 
strangled without previous notice of 
their crime; oc whilst they thought 
themselves on the eve of de stray! 7 
their masters. A century of tire 
politics of Indostan would afford 
more examples of this nature than 
can be foundin the whole history of 
Europe since the time ot Chiarle- 
Magne, 

2. Gentses, 

he Gentoos are very alfectionate 
and treat their domestics with 
‘eat mildness, ‘hey are charitable, 


even to relieving the necessities of 
stranvers: and the politeness of their 
behaviour is reliacd by the natural 
cfleminacy of ther dispositions, sa as 
even to exceed that of the Moovs. 

The sway of a despotic govern. 
ment has taught them the necessity 
of patiguce, and the coolness of taeir 
imagination enables them to practise 
it better than any people i the 
world. Phey conceive a comemptible 
Opinion of a man’s capacity, Who be- 
trays any ruvernen y in his temper. 

Siavery has sharpened the natural 
finenessof alithe spirits of Asia: from 
the duieulty of optaming money and 
the greater difficulty of preserving ity 
the ” Genteos are indefatigable in 
business, aad masters of the most ex- 
quisite dissimulation i all affairs of 
interest. are acutest buyers 
and sellers ia the world, and preserve 
through all ther bargains a degree 
of calmaess, whieh bafles all the arts 
that can be opposed avaiast it. 

The children are ca: valle of assist- 
ing them to their business at an age 
when ours scarce begin to learn. [et 
13 common to See a boy of eleven 
years enter into an assembiy of con- 
siderable men, make fits obeisance, 
deliver bis message, and then retire 
with all the propriety and grace of a 
very well-bred man. 


Defence of the Kornpurcii Debating 


Sickie 


Pabuls narrat. Hior. 
STR, 
CERTAIN Gentleman, (thro’ 
the micdium of your useful Mis- 
cellany of .vugust last, p. 553,) has 
made a pucrile attempt to amuse 
the public, by ridicuiag our Socie- 
ty. 
The fact is, from 20 to 30 of us, 
industrious tradesmen, incet every 


Saturday night at ‘clock, to 
cise 
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cise our rational powers, after the la- 
borious operations of the week. ‘The 
principal end of the mectin is to 
read the Weekly Journal, and your 
Magazine. Buti orcer to have the 
whole members present: before the 
reading commences, an additional 
hour is allowed, and the reading 
commences at nine, whether all the 
members are assemb'ed or not, in 
the interval from eight to ine, im 
order to prevent coniusten, and di. 
rect the general attention of the so- 
ciety to one particular pon the 
president proposes a questi 

cussion, and every member who 


chooses mav deliver sentiments, 


‘ais rational and cheap amusement 
costs each of us about gs. per an- 
num. Instead, therefore, of meriting 
censure, of being r point ed out as - 
jects of tidicule, I cannot conceive 
how we could spend a leisure hour, 
either more rationally, Ge eco- 
nomicaliy. 

Had the great Goldinith, or the 

feeling been mtroduce our 
society, how differently would they 
have acted? Thev would have tu. 
tied themselves in a C1 
core ere, 2 wwe sthenes there, 


&c. an id the oulv motions they would 
i 


ha ¢ fel it, wo old have been those of 
pit and peat that we had not 
basked an the in-shine of cru ition, 
Uh Tac have Gisappro- 
ved of our manner of handliy a dis- 


cussion, stii they must have been 
pleased with the etlorts of watutored 
repius, 


It CC 


that we did not receive a Iberal edu. 
eation, znd S. certs my Gocs us 
much injustice by asserting that we 
inect to discuss subj jects in every ce- 
partment of We, on the 
contrary, make no pretensons to 
terature at all, but we conceive we 
have as good a right as he has, to 
discuss such subjects as come within 
the sphere of our knowledge. 

As tothe speeches which he has 


that the speeches were deliver d by 


put into the mouths of James \P Al. 
porter; Charles Hodge, farre 
!myselt,it as sufficient to obser 


that they are the fonts fatuvs at 
Own TeKely pericraniam, and w 


never delivered’ in our society. Whe 
this gentleman laid aside all co 

entious scruples, and launched out} 
to the wide ocean of fietron, it mitt 


reine have been expected, that 


he ould have produc Ce the: 


capable of amusing the pe 


Butadmr ting (forarg minent’s sake, 

the persons to whom they are aserib- 

l can discover no fund of enter- 
tarnment to amuse the public. ‘Th: 
only objection against me is, that | 
am a tailor, and borrow similes from 
the terms of my art. Certainly there 
is nothing either criminal or ridicu- 
lous in being a tatlor. 

The charge against M’Alpin is 
that he wears a bonnet, and speaks 
Seotch. I know several nobtemen, 
who wear a bonnet and a kilt too, 
and speaks broader Scotch than 
Jamie M’Alpin does. 

The charge against the weil-dres- 
ccd man, Charles Hodge the farrier, 
is mu same with that preferred 
against myself, viz. that we borrow 
our similes from the terms of our re- 
spective occupations. Had Mr 3. 
been acquainted with human nature, 
either practically or theoretica.ly, he 
nust have known that the same 

thing takes place, more or less, a- 
mong all ranks of mankind, particu- 
Wine in the navy. 

‘Lhe sum of the whole is, that M: 
S. (according to his own account oi} 
the matter,) was introduced into 2 

screty of honest tradesmen, who 
were conversing in their own homely 
style. Cabbage was a tailor, and 
spoke of elbows and remnants. Jamic 
MAlpin wore his own sative dress, 
and spoke the language of his corn- 
try. Charhe Hodge the farrier, spoke 
of circulation and cathartics. ‘The 
president committed. the heinous 
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Of the Heroes of the 


transgression of heing a jolly looking 
man, and the still more heimous one 


~ 


ui W ears 1g a tie wig, 
Pro putor! proh mores: 
It occurs to me, that Mr S. 15 e1- 
ther a poor caterer, or the pubic are 


easily gratificd. Tam, however, 
clit i this that Ne wav intruded 
limse'f on tuem im the same manael 
4% 
did on us, and that they will ap- 
mretiote sis merits accordingiy. ie 
pret 
ik to {rat ls HUL tie 


of education, but the affecta- 
tion of it, which makes a man ridicu- 
lous; and the Intle amusement he 
may have aflorded the pubic, is at 
his owa expence, not ours. 

To conclude. Mr Editor, I would 
advise this vapouring blade, (if he 
has the least remnant of common 
sense left to clout the elbows of his 
folly,) to regulate his amusements 
according to his owa mind, and let 
usdothe same. If I am troubled 
with more of hisridiculons nonsense, 
chall, (sans ceremonie,) rip up his 
rotten seanis to some purpose. 

iam, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
Ayruony M‘CapBaGcE, 
Habit maker, Edinburg’. 
you insert this, I will make 
your next pair of ever-alls for no- 


4. M. 


Character of the Herces of the 
and ODYSSEY. 


From Knisht's Enquiry into the Prine 
ciples of Taste. 


HORACE’s advice of preferring 

} the character and fictions of the 
liad to those of common nature or 
history, as the materials .of tragedy, 
stems to me very all adapted to the 
principle of modern drama, how 
it may have suited the 

exhigitions of the Greek 


| 
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theatre. “Ihe vast and exalted ima. 
ces, which are raised ia the mind, 
by the nowp otf heroic verse, and the 
amplification of hero fiction, shrink 
into a Geeree of meanness, that be- 
comes quik cidiculous, when reduced 
to the standard of ordinary nature, 
and exhibited in the person of a 
modern actor. Phe tmpression which 
the sieht of Achilles on the French 
stave first mede upon me will never 
be effaced a move farcical and ludi- 
crous figure could scarcely present 
itself to my imagimation, than a pert 
smart Frenchman, well rouged, laced, 
cnnied, and powdered; with the gait 
of a dancing master, and the accent 
of a miliner, attempting to personate 
that tremendous warrior, the nod- 
ding of whose crest dismayed armies, 
and the sound of whose voice made 
even the war horse shudder. ‘he 
generality of the audience, indeed, 
never having viewed the origival 
through the dazzling and expansive 
medium of Homer’s verses, thought 
only of the lover of Iphigema: and 
were, of course, as we!l satistied with 
Mons. Achille as wrth any other 
amorous hero, * that struts and frets 


bis hour upon the stage.’? In this, 


as in other instances, the habitual as- 
sociation of idcas makes the same ob- 
ject contemptibly ridiculous to one, 
and ailectingly serious to another, 
In this country, however, the charac- 
ters of the Iliad and Odyssey have 
been so generally known since Pope’s 
splendid transiation, that no tragedy 
has been popular, 19 which they have 
been introduced; and, I believe, 
‘Thomson’s Agamemnon is the only 
instance of their being brought upon 
the stave. 

idorace drew his rules and instruc- 
tions from the practice of the Greek 
theatre; where the actors were so 
disguised by masks and cothurni ; 
and the whole performance so much 
more remote from erdinary nature, 
than the modern drama, that incon- 


_ gruities of this kind were less promi- 
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gent and offensive. Vhe most emi- 
nent, too, of the Greck trageciaus 
changed and perverted the characters 
of the Thad and Odyssey, when they 
brought them upon the staye: as 
appewis trom the Ulysses and Mene- 
lous in thie plays of Sophocles and 
Lunipides, stil extant; which are 
gross caticatures of the same chia. 
racters io the Homeric poems. It 
was probably trom some caricature 
of this kind that Horace took the 
portrait of échules which he re 
commends to dramatic wiiters: for 
as eatromy wolike the hero oi the 
Lied. who tudeed, impiger, ira- 
cundus, acer; cctive,irrascible, and 
caper: hut so far trom, renouncing 
ore y any of the established 
nighi tpstituotious ot law, mora. 
lity, or vel that he isa steady 
and lous ose. ver ot ali to 
his pods, dutttul to his parents, hos- 
paiable aud vo nests: kind 
ang generovs to eet farnotal 
apd affectherste to his ‘ricnds, and 
open, }! nod fincere tO- 
Nesther ws he an inexorable 
enemy, tll exasperated by the less 
of the man most dear to him, and 
soured by dcspan and impending 
death. 

has own asa frail 
and trans tory possession little va- 
Jue: while the pr de of conscious su- 
permority taught him to consider,that 
of others of still less value, he be 
comes sanguinary thro’? maguanimity, 
and gives an unbounded scope to bis 
from not thinking the 
objects of at worth sparing. Const. 
@ered in this pout of view, the 
seeming imcong: uities in the charac- 
ters of several of the mighty heroes 
and conquerors al real history be- 
become consistent and united. In 
ther private and individual transac- 
trons, where their particular sympa- 
thics have been called forth, they 
have been nuid, generous, and com 
passionate ; but in dealing with man. 


kind :m the mass, they have consi- 


wards all, 


oes of the liad and Odyssey. 


dered buman life in the abstract, 
a delusive mockery of vain hor pes an 
fears, which was almost a matter 
of indifference either to preserve or 

HHadthe Achilles of the Wad, or 
the Ulysses of the Odyssey, been 
such as Horace has described 
ong, or Euripides exhibited tha 
other, they would not have interes- 
ted the nntutored, but uncorrupted 
feelings of an Homeric audience, how 
well soever they might have succeeded 
on 1g Attic theatre: fer men, in the 
carly stages of society, when manner 
are substi:utes for laws, are 
scrupulously observant of whatever 
custom. or public opinion las esto 
blished as a criterion of pohite: ess OF 
good breeding; the principies of 
which, as before observed, are the 
same an all ages and all countries, 
howsocver the modes of showing 
theo may vary. Hence the 
violent ard attrocious passions of the 
first of thooe hicioesy nor the wily ar- 
tifice and ve reatihity of the second, t- 
ver make either of them deviate froin 
the character of a gentleman, even 
according to our present notions of 
that character, allowing always fur 
the change of exterior forms orcere- 
monics of fashion. ‘Though the one 
is impetuous, and the other tempe- 
rate in his expressions of resentment; 
both equally preserve the  dign- 
ty of high pride and conscious su- 
periority ; and both are invariably 
kind, civil, and attentive to all, whom 
the weakness of sex or age entitled 
to their protection or Compassion. —- 
Any of that unfeeling rudeness with 
which the Ulysses of Euripides re- 


jects the supplications of the captive 


Hecuba for the life of her last 
maining child, or any of that selfish 
coldness, with which the Aineas ot 
Virgiltreats the unfortusate princes’, 
whose aflections he seduced, 
would have so degraded either of the 
Homeric heroes in the estimation of 
the simple but gallae warriors. te 
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whom the port sang, that all their 
subsequent actions would have be- 
come uninteresting, as flowing from 
the polluted source oF vulgarinsolence 
or selfish meanness. ‘Though we are 
now, pe! haps, lees fastidious than they 
were upon such points of morality, 
we still appear to be much meie s0 
than either the Athenians or Ro- 
mans were at the respective periods 
of their highest degrees of civiliza- 
tion and refinement; for such a scene 
as that of Euripides, above alluded 
to, would not now be borne on any 
stage ; aud every modern read- 
er of the Aineid finds, that the 
episode of Dido, though in itself the 
most exquisite piece of composition 
existing, weakens extremely the sub- 
sequent interest of the poem; it 
being impossible to sympathize either 
cordially or kindly with the fortunes 
or exertions of a hero who sneaks 
away from bis high-minded and 
much-injured benefactress in a man- 
ner so base and unmanly. When, 
too, we find him soon after imitating 
ail the attrocitics, and surpassing the 
utmost arrogance of the furious and 
vindictive Achilles, without display- 
ing any of his generosity, pride, or 
energy, he becomes at once mean and 
odious, and only excites scorn and in- 
Cignation ; especially when, at the 
corclusion, he presents to the unfor- 
tuvate Lavinia a hand stained with 
the blood of her favoured lover, 
whom he had stabbed while begging 
for quarter, and after being rendered 
incapable of resistance. 

Indeed, I cannot but think, in tpite 
of all that critics have said of the 
judgement of Virgil, as opposed to 
the invention of Homer, that if there 
be any quality, in which the author 
of the Iliad stands pre-eminently su- 
penior to all his followers, or imita- 
tors, it isin that of judgement, or 
* Just sense of propriety in adapting 
actions to persons, and circumstances 
'o characters ; and modifying his fic- 


tions to the understandings and de- 
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grees of information of his audience; 
so that they might appear wonder- 
ful, but net incredible. Virgil’s great 
excellence is delicacy of sentiment and 
expression, joined to the most tech- 
nical skill and just feeling in dres- 
sing out and embellishing every cir- 
cumstance or incident, that he em- 
ploys; but in the appropriation of 
those circumstances and incidents, te 
persons and characters, he is general- 
ly less happy than ‘Tasso, and in no 
cegree whatever to be compared with 
lim,— * cui nec viget quidquam si- 
mile aut secumdum.,’” 


ScorrisH REVIEW. 
Pamphlets on Highland Emigration. 


1. Strictures and Remarks on the 
Karl of Selkirk’s Observations on 
the Present State of the Highlands 
of Scotland. By Robert Brown, 
Visq. 8vo. 28. Gd. 

2. Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk’s 
Observations, &c. 8vo. 63. 

3. Eight Letters to the Earl of Sel- 
kitk, Svo. 2s. Gd. second edit. 


N cur nembe: for August last, we 
took a view of Lord Selkirk’s te- 

ry interesting publication. It appea- 
red to us to be founded on the most 
sound principles of political economy, 
and the facts which it stated accord- 
ed sufficiently‘with what was general- 
ly understood to be the present state 
of the Highlands of Scotland. At 
the same time, if these could be pro- 
ved to have vo foundation, most of 
his Lordship’s conclusions would no 
doubt fall ta the ground. It be- 
comes important, therefore, to en- 
quire whether or net the above 
pamphlets contain any satisfactory 
refutation of the statements contain- 
ed in that work. Of the three, we 
consider Mr Brown’s as the most va- 
luable; for though it possesses no 
pietensions to philosophy or ele- 
gance of style, it is replete with mat 
t€ 
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ter of fact, and wears a certaio solid 
and practical air, which mspires con- 
fidence The ** Remarks” are less 
valuable in this view, though better 
written; and the “ Enght letters” 
are the best written, but contain 
least information of all the three. 
The first question ts, whether a 
depopulation has actually taken place 
in the Highland estates. And of 
this there seems hardly the least 
ground to doubt. The throwing nu- 
merous farms into one, the employ- 
ment of machinery, and the necessity 
under which high rents place the 
farmer of exacting from one man the 
same degree of labour which was 
performed by two or three, must all 
contribute to produce this effect. It 
has taken place in fact to a great ex- 
tent, even in those parts of the low 


country where great improvements” 


have been carried on; but much 
more in the highlands, where the 
whole number of people which the 
produce.of the land was capable of 
were actually collected 
upon it. - This depopulation is ac- 
cordingly asserted by Lord Selkirk, 
and amply cosfiimed by Mr Brown, 
who says, 


The author is correct in stating, that 
the present generation of proprictors 
are more intent on obtaining an ade- 
quate return in money for their lands, 
and less disposed to sacrifice their real 
interest, than theif predecessors, whose 
ambition, warranted bv sound policy, 
it was to retain a numerous body of 
idle adherents, What was sound licy 
at one time, might prove gross folly at 
4 subsequent period, when circumstan- 
ces were completely changed, 

An assertion is made, (p. 24), that 
some proprietors, from vanity or ten- 
derness, still retaim their people, by the 
sacrince or their pecuniary interest, 
But, m fact, no examples have occurred 
in the Course of my acquaintance with 
the Highlands, of proprietors maintain- 
ing their dependents in teudal idleness, 
against their own interest ; though there 
may be, perhaps, a solitary instance, of 
seme small proprietor, the doubtinl 
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claimant of high ancestry, who has the 
vanity to affect the pomp and state of 
his grand ancestors.’ Even such 


Vale 
nity NOt some 
goou effects. It generates a disregard 


of, or rather a contemp" for, useful in. 
dustry, and it also leads to pecuniary 
embarrassments, which ultimately bring 
the estate to the hammer. 

These estates are commonly trans- 
ferred to men who have made inoney in 
trade, orin the Last or West Tncies, 
Such new proprietors are well qualiled 
to repair all the myschiefs which the 
ridiculous affectation of chieftainship 
had produced. In place of a gang of 
idle menials, Which his exsublimity kept 
about his person, and ot lazy and sloven- 
ly tenants, who, in place of cultiva! ings 
wholly neglected the land; the new 
proprietor excites, and liberally rewards, 
useful industry ; and effecting the im- 
provement of the estate on an enlight- 
ened and prudent plan, contributes to 
the permanent capital of the nation. 

Strictures p. 13. 15. 

Recruiting in the High aids is now 
completely an an end, on the former 
plan; and his Lordship cannot point 
out an instance of avy one proprietor, 
who sacrifices the substantial contents 
of a rent-roll, for a parade of idle te- 
tainers, Ditto, p. 80. 

Is it reasonabl+ to suppose, thata ‘ac- 
tor, unless he saw it to be tor the ad. 
vantage of his constituent, would preter 
a numerous race of people oo an estate 
to a few substantial tachsmen ? 

He generally receives a certain per- 
centage of his emplover’s income; and 
it may easily be conceived, that ua 
large estate of Soool. or 10,009). 
vear was let to faveaty or thirty ten- 
ants, the dutv of the factor im uplitt- 
ing the rents, and of superintending the 
internal managementof,the estate, would 
be much more agreeable and easy, than 
to collect the same rent from seven or 
eight hundred tenants, and to enter on a 
complex management of a aumerous 
population, 

Ditto, p. 


Another circumstance, which tends 
greatly to encrease this depopulation, 
is the general prevalence of sheep 
farming. Mr Brown indeed attempts 
to disprove that this hae any such et- 
fect. According to him, the moun- 

tains 
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teins now thrown into pasture were 
formerly covered only with deer, 
roes, and wild goats; and the only 
hardship which the Highlander suf- 
fers is, being no longer able to spend 
his time in pursuing these animals. 
But if so, whence the constant com- 
plaints which we have heard, of ara- 
ble land converted into pasture, and 
farmers turned out to make room 
for this new system. However ill 
funded the principle of these com- 
plaints may be, they could hardly 
have arisen without some foundation 
infact. Accordingly the author of 
‘*Remarks” clearly admits the de- 
populating tendency of pasturage, 
but thinks it is now carrying to such 
an extent as will lower the price of 
mutton, and oblige the Highland 
Jandlurds again to recur to the sys- 
tem of agriculture. © However com- 
fortable a prospect this may open for 
the supply of our low country tables, 
we are afraid it will not be soon veri- 
fed to any great extent; nor, even 
supposing it certain, does it appear 
what the expelled labourers are to do 
inthe mean time. The author of the 
letters agrees entirely with Lord Sel- 
kirk as to the depopulating tendency 
of the new system. 

The next question is, whether 
those who have been thus disposses- 
ted of their farms may not be advan- 
tageously employed in their native 
rountry. Before proceeding to the 
details of this subject, it may be pro- 
per to enquire into the general prin- 
ciple, whether emigration, considered 
in itself, and when not attended with 
individual hardship, be not really a 
national benefit. This position, how- 
¢ver paradoxical it may be thought, 
*ppears to us to rest on the most 
ascertained principles of political e- 
conomy. 

Most of our readers are probably 
aware of the fact, that wherever 
there is no obstruction from the diffi- 
culty of Procuring food, a nation is 
found to double its numbers every 


20 or 25 years. Now, let us apply 
this to the relative condition of Gicat 
Britain and America. Suppose that 
of the ten millions which the former 
country contains, one should emi- 
grate. There is no likehhood of the 
number being nearly so great; but 
whatever. holds in regard to this 
greater, must hold still more unques- 
tionably as to any smaller number. 
Now, it is evident, that in the course 
of 20 years, the remaining nine mil- 
lions would not only repair, but 
would much more than repair this 
loss. ‘They might multiply, in that 
period, to eighteen millions, a much 
greater population than Great Britain 
would probably, by that time, be 
able to subsist. In the mean time, 
this diminution of numbers would 
render more comfortable the situa- 
tion of thuse thatremained It would 
produce a mitigation of all those 
evils which arise from the difficulty 
of subsistence.. The great manufac- 
turers and capitalists might doubtless 
experience some inconvenience from 
the increase of wages, but the condi- 
tion of the great body of the people 
would be improved by t. 

Let us now follow our colony over 
to America, to those immense de- 
serts, through which Rochefaucault 
describes himself as travelling for 
days without seeing the vestige of a 
human habitation. tere the great 
want, if we may use the expression, 
is that of a capital stock of popula- 
tion, with which to begin; for a 
geometrical progression does net en- 
crease rapidly, unless the first term 
be of some magnitude. Canada is 
not supposed by Volney to contain 
above 200,000 inhabitants ; not near- 
ly the hundredth part of what it 
might be able to maintain. The 
emigrating million, therefore, finding 
full scope for multiplying itself, may, 
in the course of a century, amount to 
30 millions, which, but for this ori- 
ginal emigration, would never have 


existed. The emigration from Bri- 
tar 
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tain to Amnerica seems therefore, in 
itself, to have a decided tendency to 
yacrease the total amount of humana 
existence and enjoyment. This argu- 
ment is rencered stronger,if we admit 
with Lord Selkirk, that a cousidera- 
ble number of men are turned out 
from their old employments, without 
capacity or inclinatioa for any new 
ones which this country may offer. 
The author of * Remarks” indeed 
asserts, that when cluldren are put 
very young into a cotton macufacto- 
ry, they become as good workmen as 
any others; but this makes no provi- 
sion for.euch as are grown up. 

We are aware that, admitting the 
correctness of these general princi- 
ples, the present period does not 
seem quite the most favourable for 
the r application. The high wage 3 
given in every branch of labour, 
seem to shew, that Deitein does not 
labour under any supersbundance of 
inhabitants. But the most in por- 
tant circumstance by far, is the pre- 
sent political situation of the empire, 
and the necessity of keeping up a 
large military establisiment. 
emigration, though it may be aa eco- 
pomical imprevement, certainiy tends 
to diminish the national military re- 
sources. ‘Lhe more comfortable ts 
the condition of a ae and 1! 


higher his wages, the less compara- 
tively eligible wail the pro! 


of a soldicr, and tlie ite) hihealt 
will recruiting become; po. to men 
tron the direct tendency of dimi 


ed numbers to produce fewer te 
cruis. And, notwithstandin, it 
9 

change which may have taken . 


in the Highland character, 
tainly, the troops, which stormed 
vne batteries of Aboukir, and subdu- 
et the invincibies on the plaias of 
Alexandria, mus: form a most valua- 
pertion of the Brittsharmy. Let 

cruiting serjeents then be sent thro’ 
Highlands; every man, whem 
‘sey can detain from going to Ameri- 
cs, is gained to his country. The 


fie & > 


i 


author of has in fact 
serted, that 30 
been lately obtaine But we do 

see much occasion for government 

bestirring itself tn order to 
emri-ymeat to those who 
would oth 


co rec 


rwise emigrate. 

Iu these pamphlets we meet with 
a good deal of intormation on the 
state of the Highlands, which, tho’ 
from its partial and local nature, it 
dots not seem very materially to at 
fect the general question, is yet of 
considerable interest in itself. 

A practice, éalled crefting, is said 
to be becoming general. When an 
extent of country is thrown into 
sheep farms, that part of it which 
appears best fitted for arable is d:- 
vided into lets of ten, twelve, o 
more acres, upon each of whech onc 
family as set down. The first 3 
the tenant pays, perhaps, arent of 
ss. per acre: the second 9s. 6d.: 
and so on, until the rent may ameunt 
to 2°28. OF Bus. per acre. 


It isa curivys fact, that scaree'v at 
stance has occurred, where a crc 
i. a person wao holds a distinct | 
land, has shewn the smallest cis: 


to emigrate. clearly shews 
cy to be suitable to th 
genius and circumstances of the peo; 


mode vi vecun 


ang were wnivers iv >» in 
» ot p?} ation. 


It 1s ta be observed, in regatd to 
those tracts in the North-west Hic 
lands) and Jsles, held bv tacks men, 
though mot stocked w sheep, ho 
celcujated tor that stock, that most ot 
them are approaching rapidly to a dii- 
ferent svstem of managen ent. In mat 
distracts, the tacksmen’s farms are fal. 
ling tast amto the hands of small ten 
ants, who, instead of being cottars, or 
subtenants, as formerly, now hold di 
ectlv of the proprietor. The propric- 
tors of most cf the estates on the Long 
Isiand, and other is’ands, have greatly 
amelicrat ed the situation of their people. 
by this mode of management, whale, at 
the same fime, they have much incr¢a- 
sed their incomes. 

Lord Selkirl. seems to Jay particu:ar 
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stress on the statistical account giver 
by the minister of ifarris, regarding the 
state Of possession in that country. 
it is theretore necessary to offer a few 
explanatory remarks respecuubg that 
parish, 

A few vears ego, Mr Hume of Har- 
ris.on his return from India, visited his 
estate for the first time after his ac- 
cession to it. “The estate was then, with 
the exception of twenty-three smail ten- 
ants, whollv held in lease by tacksmen. 
The whole income amounted only to 
L.Sos per annum; and so little prospect 
nad he of augmenting his rent-roll, that 
he resolved ona sale of the whole pro- 
perty at a Very moderate price. 

On farther consideration, It occurred, 
that his estate might be of greater va- 
lue than he was, ut urst, inclined to be- 
ife saw a numerous body @ 
tucksmen, Who occupied only small 
shares of their farms, living im at- 
fluence and sviendvur, and 
considerable wealth, on the labours -or 
the subtenants and cottars, It occured 
to him, that by letting the farins to the 
subtenants and cottars themselves, he 
might relieve his people from meny 
Venatious Lurdens, and pocket the pro- 
hits, formerly intercepted by the tacks- 


men, 


ve 


ammassiny 


ibis resuluuon was no sooner 
He ict ail hes 
arable farms to smali tenants, at speci- 
uedmonev rents, and abolished al! hinds 
Ol SeiVices or dulics. 

‘| he first year he received about one 
hundred and eighty new tenants upon 
his list, aad raised the rent to L.3scc. 
The next vear, some new o ss OC 

Veer, : penings 
curring, hereceived about fitty addition- 
al tenarits, some of them trom other 
estaies, and was thereby enabled to raise 
terentto upWeras of Ligcoe per annum, 
A considerable part of his estate 15 vet 
uncer lease; and itis likely, as the lea- 
sts expire, that the remainder is desti- 
hed to undergo a similar chance, and 
that his income will be very much in- 
creased by the change, 
Clanrenald’s state of Uist and 

milai change has bes n 

ed; and most of the lands 
she he'd by small tenants directly from 
“Tite pay a specitied 
subjected to no 

Vices, Or burdens of any description, 
xcept the making of kelp; for which 


they receiv 
a high rate per ton. ‘This 
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change has enabled Clarranald, not only 
to augment his rent-roli, but aiso near- 
lv to double the quantity ef kelp manu- 
tactured upon his estate, which is made 
solelv on his account. 

‘The estates of Boisdale, Barra,and the 
still more extensive estate of North 
Uist, belonging to Lord Macdonald, 
are mostly rented by small tenants, and 
by the judicious maragement of these 
proprietors, vield very great revenues, 
considering their extent. . Phe Island 
of Lewis, Lord Seatorth’s property, with 
the exception of some hill-pasture let to 
shepherds, is mostly occupied by smail 
tenants. The system of croftinghaving 
been already adopted with success on 
smal] tenant farms, is likely to be pur- 
sued in these districts, unul each ten. 
ant shall have a separate division to 
himself, Strictures p. 


A similar account is given by the 
author of Remaiks, p. 134-7. ‘This 
practice, however, seems hitherto to 
have been ceufined to the islands, and 
some of the most uncultivated parts 
of the Highlands; and we do not 
see any hkelihood of a complete pro- 
vision being made by it for the whole 
population, “Phe author of Remarks, 
in describing the conversion of a 
lange estate into pasture, only as- 
serts that, out of humanity, sone of 
the former inhabitanis were accom- 
modated with pieces of ground. Tn 
fact, though the practice may per- 
haps be suited to the present state of 
certain parts of the Highlands, it 
Coes not seem very favourable to the 
most improved and profitable system 
ot agriculture. 

‘he fact, that none of these crof- 
ters have been prevailed upon to 
emigrate, clearly confutes the sup- 
position ef the Highlanders having 
any natural disposition to go abroad, 
when they caa be comfortably ac- 
commodated at home. 

Much stress is laid upon the im- 
provement of the fisheries; yet, even 
by their own statements, it appears 
to us that the improvement of ‘hese 
can only be gradual. ‘he followimg 
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observations seem ceserving of atten- 
ticn, 


The absolute necessity of an exemp- 
tion from duty for all salt used im the 
fisherv, in order to encourage this ri. 
sing and most lucrative m-enufacture, 
has induced the legis'ature to allow the 
fisheries to enjoy this privilege, But 
19 orderto obtain th:s exemption, it 16 
necessary to go through so many trou- 
blesome and expensive forms, that a 
poor fisherman is otten disappointed 
when he least expects 1%. Besides, he 
must go so far to the custom house, 
(often forty or fifty miles) to perform 
all the requisites for obtaming the ex- 
emption, that before he can return, the 
fsh may have left the ground where 
their appearance mace him prepare him- 
self for the adventure. Jf he should 
tail in the minutest tittle of the multita- 
rious Custom House regulations, he 
forfeits bis claim, which very often 1s 
ettended with his ruin. This most ef- 
fectually deters him and those of the 
neighbourhood who hear of his mistor- 
tune (the justice of which they have 
perhaps the misfortune to be dull e- 
rough not to apprehend) from again 
embarking in so perilous an undertak- 
ing. Remarks, p. 174. 


Vhe same author instances else- 
where. 


The inhab.tants of Kenmore profit 
most amply of the advantage of their 
sitvation : curing the whole tishing sea- 
son, their attention is exclusively be- 
stowed vpon that lucrative emplov- 
ment; from which, and from the pro- 
cuce of their jooms, they have acquired 
acons'derable capita!, They have im- 
proved also a great deal of excellent 
ground which formerly produced no- 
thing but heath. The town of Loch- 
Culphead, in the same ¢istiict of coun- 
trv, which at present atiurds very pro- 
mising prospects of becoming a place 
great Importance, might also have 
satisfied lim, that where attempts 
ere properly made they will not fail 
ot success. But of all the omissions 
whieh are met with, the total silence 
with regard to Oban, can least of all 
be accounted for, Begun about 40 
Years ago, without any very pecu- 
iar advantages cacept the possession of 
a custom house, and the abilities and 


enterprise of its two first settlers, it} -« 
risen Into eminence with @ success un. 
paralleled in any other village ym sim). 
lar ercumstances. It now contains a- 
bove 2zoco inhabitants. The commerce 
which it corres on, enables the neigh. 
bourhood to exchange the commoc) ies 
it can spare, for those it stands mm necd 
of; the wealth acquired for this barter 
has given an additional value to the 
fround tor some miles round, and 
tional cultivation to it: and the peop!+ 
it has collected together have relieved 
the adjoining district of any excess in 
its population. Remarks, p. 184. 


One of these modes was simply to 
collect the people into fishing villages, 
leaving them, in a great measure, to 
their own exertions for future success. 
It was adopted by Lord Seaforth on 
the estates of Kintail and Locha'sh. 
Upon the latter, a village was establish- 
ed at the opening of Loch Dutch, in a 
Situation extremely favourable for the 
fishery of the Minch, at a place called 
Piock, with the view of providing for 
the tenantry of the estate & new source 
of emulative industry, which miglit 
serve to draw off from an unskilful and 
too subdivided agriculture, the super- 
fluity of persons employed as farmers 
on their own account. ‘The village ot 
Plock was planned in 17933 and sora- 
pid has been its success, that it now 
contains Many settlers possessing deck- 
ed vessels engaged io the fishery, who 
are in the way of accumulating conside- 
rable wealth, and thereby holding out a 
proof, that the possession of a farm 1s 
not the sole source of a comfortable 
maintenance. Another similar institu- 
tion has been formed at Dornie, on the 
estate of Kintail, uponthe shore of the 
same Loch ; but as it is less favourably 
situated (being more remote from the 
Ninch) this village is less advanced in 
its progress than Plock. There exists, 
however, no doubt of its ultimate and 
complete success. Remarks, p. 155. 


As we never could doubt of the 
benevolent and patriotic intentions of 
the Highland Society, so we have 
the satisfaction to find, that their 
tegulations for the accommodation 
of passengers are by no meane 60 
unreasonable as we had been Ied to 
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suppose. ‘The space required for 
each individual 18 stated to be not 
much greater than that which is fix- 
ed by act of Parliament for the 
African negroes; and though it be 
somewhat more than is generally al- 
lowed for the military, yet, when we 
compare the slovenly and dirty ha- 
bits of the Highlanders (increased 
asthev must be by their new situa. 
tion, with that cleanliness which 
forms an indispensible part of the 
soldiers duty, we shall see clearly the 
necessity of making some distinction 
betweeu them, As to the large al- 
jowance of animal food, this is a less 
bulky article, and it 1s one to which 
the Highlanders are said to be much 
accustomed at home. 

If the statements in these pamph- 
lets be correct, it appears to us more 
clearly than before, that there is no 
necessity for such an interference on 
the part of government as Lord 
Selkirk recommends. In our num- 
ber for April last, we introduced a 
table of Mr Brown's, from which it 
appears, that by far the greatest 
number of emigrants now direct 
their course to the Buitish settle- 
ments. ‘The stocking a transatlan- 
tic estate with emigrants is said to 
have now become a lucrative cou- 
cern, in which individuals engage 
with a view to their private emolu- 
meut, - 

Several vessels sailed from the north 
of Scotland last season with emigrants, 
and some are preparing to leave it in 
the course of the ensuing summer. A 
Mr Rabbi of London, broker and agent 
for James Hodges, Esq. of the house 
ot Bouchea, Hodges, and Co. Cheap- 
stow, Monmouthshire, has engaged se- 
Veral cargoes of emigrants in Mull, 
Skye, and other districts, for Prince 
Edward’s Isle, to whom he has sold 
many thousand acres, in thirty-three 
and other lots, in that island, ata rate of 
599 per cent. above the London whole- 
sale prices. From a copy of his con- 
tract of agreement, in my possession, I 
tind that he is to give the passage, fur- 
nish provisions and every requisite, at 


the rate of 61, foreach passenger. Ia 
the year 1801, the rate of freight to Ame- 
rica was iol, per passenger; and it is 
supposed the traders had a prout of at 
least sl.on each. But in 1802, from a 
competition among the traders, the 
freights were reduced so low as tuo be, 
at an average, from sl. to 6!.3 and the 
rate was similar in 1803. ‘Lhe traders, 
however, by crowding immense num- 
bers of passengers in small ships, the 
melaucholy effects of which are but too 
wll ascertained, st:ll continued tu draw 
a profit, varying from 20s. to 50s. a- 
head. Since the passing of the act, the 
rate has been, for 1804 and 180s, at 9). 
per passenger. 

But Rabbi, the medern Moses, is to 
deliver the Highlanders out of the house 
of bondage, and carry them to the wil- 
derness of Prince Edward’s, without the 
beneJ: of manna, or any other superna- 
tural assistance, for 6). ahead. Ii he 
is equally prudent with the rest of bis 
brethren, it is presumed, notwithstand- 
ing the reguiations of the act, his carry- 
ing of emigrants will not prove a losing 
speculation. Onthe contrary, he wiii 
have a protit of 10s. a-head on the pas- 
sengers ; as | know that Messrs James 
Strong and Company of Leith and some 
other merchants, have chartered their 
ships to him at 5]. 108. per passenger, 
ailowing at the rate of two tons reyi- 
ster for each passenger, with the other 
Statutory provisions. 

Strictures, p. 99. 


By this means, the business of 
emigration seems to be placed on a 
much more satisfactory footing than 
formerly. ‘he persons whe used to 
take the lead on these occasions 
were the captains of vessels, who 
had no other object than the profic 
which was to be made on the pas- 
sage. The worse, therefore, that 
the passengers fared, and the more 
that died by the way, the greater 
was their profit. Arrivedin Ameri- 
ca, they found no one to take any 
interest in them, or afford them the 
least assistance. The only resource 
eften proved to be that of selling 
themselves as slaves at least fora 
certain period of years; which gave 
rise to what is called the «white slave 
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trade. But when emigration is con- 
ducted by proprietors who wish to 
stock their own estates, it must be 
their evident interest, both that the 
emigrants should be safely conveyed 
over to America, and that they 
should be furnished, when there, 
with the means of subsistence, till 
they have cleared ground sufficient for 
their own accommodation, 

Upon the whole, we are disposed 
to think, that emigration, in its pre- 
scnt statc, forms ne exception to the 
general rule of leavins every thing to 
take its natural course. 


II. The Falls of the Clyde, or the 
Fairies ; a Scottish dramatic Pasto- 
ral, in five Acts. With three Preli- 
minary Dissertations. 8vo. 


TT? IS appears to be the produc- 

tion of a man of very consider. 
able learning and genius, and who 18 
well qualified both for instructing 
and amusing the public ; yet we are 
sorry to say, that ats merit does not 
at all correspond with what might 
be expected from these qualifications. 
Esteeming as we do his talents, we 
should be sorry to give him pain by 
our criticisms ; yct as he has alluded, 
with much complacency, to future 
works of which this is only the fore- 
runner, it becomes of the utmost im- 
portance to point out without re- 
serve the rocks on which he appeats 
now to have split. 

That the Scottish language may 
be employed with advantage, both 
iy dramatic and descriptive poctry, 
has been abundantly proved by the 
preductions of Ramsay, Burns, and 
Macniell, But we must observe that 
tlicse writers made only a judicious 
and custinguishing use of it. They 
selected such expressions only 7s were 
in some degree, sagen and expres- 
sive 5 and by applying these to inter- 
esting and pleasing objects and pas- 
sions, have communicated to our na- 


tive language a refinement to which 
it was before a stranger. But the 
present writer seems to hove studi- 
ously and exclusively selected every 
thing that is mean, vulgar, ond dis- 
gusting in the language and genti- 
ments of the lowest peasantry. That 
this statement is not exaggerated 


must, we think, appear from ihe fol- 
lowing specimen: 


Adam. Rase up, man !—It’s a sin and 
shame to sleep 

In time 0" prayers: up, ve lazy sheep! 

Oh, sirs! your corrupt nature 
ve eat, 

I never see ve noddin’ at vour meat ; 

Na faitha! but fu’ atten ane, alas, 

May see folk sleep in time o’ prayer and 
grace 

Wacsucks! your corrupt nature !—Ka. 
trine, thou 

Hast gotten a base trick o’ rising now, 

Frae prayer, to steer the sweens. 


Catherine Deed! I could not 
Do less, for they were sticking to the 
pot. 


Set in the supper, Ann. 


Ann, going to the dresser. The cat * 
has lick’d the milk ; 
Is there nae mair? 


Adam, I saw her at it in the time 
prayer. 


Catherine, Could ve nae spoken then? 


Adam. 1 threw my bonnet at her, 
which did miss, 
And cried, hiss tae cat! plague on ye: 
hiss! 
She sto od a bonny wee, then ran away, 
But cam’ again when I ‘began to pray 
But how can cat or dog religion aid, 
Whan till’t sae little we’re oursells in- 
clin’d ? 
First set a good example, than I trow 
Ye'll bee a douce and sober horse an’ 
COW 
Nor cat and dog will quarre! at the fire, 
But peace will reign in stable, barn, and 
byre. 
Ant, 


— 


* Felis Catus cauda elongata, fusco- 
annulata.—Lyn, Syst. Nat. p. 62. Catus. 
—equis arborum.—Avein, Quad. p. 73+ 
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dun, What's this smang the sweens? 
no, suie it’s Nol. 
My father’s thrown his bonnet in the 
‘pot 
Jp’s buried here amany the sweens, sae 
clean, 
That nought o’t but the tappin's to be 
seen. 
Adam, Waesucks, my bonnet! Plague 
be on the cat: 
Hae, there’s a wand, :ax her a gowf wi’ 
that. P. 106. 


Such is the clegant dialogue, which 
is continued through the greater part 
of thisdrama. Yet the characters of 
Adam and Catharine, and the scenes 
where they appear, are declared 
by the author to be his own favour- 
ite; which proves clearly, if any 
proof were wanting, how completely 
unfit an author is to judge of his 
own productions. The preference 
of these passages may have arisen 
from their calling to his recollection 
the happiness of that period ia which 
the characters were knowo and deli- 
neated, (for we are informed that 
some part of this pastoral was a boy- 
ish production, ) but to us, on whom 
such associations have no influence, 
the effect is far different. He states 
also that the characters of Adam and 
Catherine were drawn from particu- 
lar life, and he was afraid, by soften- 
ing the features, of destroying the 
resemblance. But here we cas apply 
his own rule against himself, for, as 
he justly observes, ** it is not nature 
that isto be copicd, it is select na- 
ture,” 

But tho’ the greater part of the po- 
em be of this description, or little bet- 
ter, there are some passages ina differ- 
entstileywhich redeem the character of 
the author, and shew that he has fail 
ed, not from want of genius, but from 
its misapplication, These are chiefly 
the passages in which he shakes off 
the Scottish dialect, and rises to a 

igher tone of poetry. The represen- 
tation of natural scenery is the sub- 
ject on which his powers have most 
Happily displayed themselves. We 


me 806, 


have some highly poetical descrip- 
tions of Fairy Land. 


For fairy-land (say poems) is an isle, 
Where nature wears everlastin 
simile 3 
Peacefu’ it lies, mid ever placid seas, 
Or scarccly ruffled by the western 


breeze 5 
Where sweetly dashin water-falls are 
seen, 
An’ bow'rs, an’ groves 0 everlivin 
green. P. 121. 
Our dwalling’s the moon—a seat 
JOY» 


Where cares ne’er come, an’ troubles 
ne'er annoy 


There domes arise, and gardens o” de- 


light, 
And 0d o’ bliss transport the won- 
derin’ sight ; 
Immortal bow’rs, unsubject to decay, 
Unfald their bosems to the rosy day 5 
While balmy breezes fan the happy isles, 
And waft trae every flow’r its ftregrant 
spoils. P. 125. 


The songs of the Fairies (a diffi- 
cult subject) are extremely well exe. 
cuted, and, with a great deal of fine 
imagery, unite that wildness whieh. 
isto be expected from their vision- 
ary natures. 

A Fairy (alone.) 

See the silver moon on high, 

Glidin’ through the azure sky! 

Gleamin’ on the roarin’ floods, 

Beamin’ on the silent woods ; 

hinin’ on the mountains steep, 

On the sleepin’ Jambs an’ sheep, 

Fairics ! now’s the time to sing, 

And trip it nimbly in a ring ; 

‘Trip and sing these woods among! 

Silence is the friend of song. 


Chorus of Fairies. 
Oh how happy, happy, we, 
Littie fairy bodies be, 
Another Fairy, 


Free from every mortal ail, 
Light we trip o’er hill and dale ; 
Without stockin’, without shoe, 


Through the grass and through the 


dew. 
Hurry ! hurry ! quick and fleet. 
Are our little nimble feet, 
Hurry ! hurry : forth we go, 
Winds to follow are too slow ; 
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Dance on the sand of ocean green, 
And vet no marks of footing seen. 
Farewell where we did reside, 
Rocky caves of Mouss and Clyde: 
Never meir, by lunar gleam, 
Frae Bonniton we'll tread tlhe stream, 
Down t» where the Corra lin 
Tumbles o’er wi’ rumbling din; 
Nor down its fal!, tho’ wild it rave, 
We'll sail, nor jump up to the cave 5 
The cave in the round rocky wa’, 
The cave that overlooks the fa’. 


Hemton ! Hamten! 
Never more on earth we'll stampen! 


Never, never mair we'l} swim, 

On Douglas’ wild and savaze stream 5 
Where the chieftain’s castle stood, 
Who warm’d it with invaders blood; 
Never, hastening down the Clyde, 
We'll track its passage to the tide 3 
Down Stonebyres, at midmight hour, 
And passing Bothwell’s massy tower, 
‘To where Dumbarton’s castle steep, 
Frowns upon the giittering deep: 

N verup the Leven take 

Our course to lovely Lomond’s lake. 


Hemton! Hamten! 
Never more on earth we'll stampen! 


Mab. 


Hasten: hasten! let us go— 
Wither ! fairy bowers below !— 
Scorta, country of my birth, 
Dearest, dearest lanjon earth ! 
Scenes from which [ must depart, 
For every scene now tears my heart; 
Scenes where pleas’d I] wont to dwell, 
Native land ! Farewell! Farewell ! 


192. 


We were in general pleased with 
his songs. This, it appears to us, is 
the only way in which he uses the 
Scottish dialect with advantaze The 
following stanza has a good deal of 
the spirit ot Burns, 


Wr thee in woods where ne'er a step 
Has trodden down the grass sae green, 

Where torrents fa’ are never heard, 
And flowers spring never to be seen 5 

Where lonely horror reigns, and ne’er 
Was heard birds the cheerin’ SONg 5 


We Lthere could live mv dear! 
Nor think the pissin’ hours were long. 
P. 


Nor are his humorous songs un. 
pleasant. 
I'm o'er gounz, I'mo'er 
Im o'er young to marry yet; 
o'er young —twad be a sin, 
To tak’ me frae my mammy yet.” 
It’s better in a father’s house, 
To live in eas¢, and be his pet; 
Tian grane opprest wi’ marnage cares, 
An‘ fash’d wi mony a whinging get. 
I'm o'er young, Ge. 


Blest a, I am, what need I haste, 
In ither state to enter yet; 

To lic 1n winter nights frae hame, 
Jo iroth darena venture yet ! 


I’m o'er young, Se. P. 120. 


The poetical part, however, consti- 
tutes only about a third of this vo- 
lume. We have first long dissertations 
on pastoral poctry, and long notes 
on these dissertations, which occupy 
nearly half; and we have also notes 
of considerable length on the poem 
itself The abstruse and ostentatious 
learning which these display, forms 
a curious contrast with the rudeness 
ef the poetical part of the work, 
We have no doubt of the author's 
learning, but we would willingly have 
rested satistied with less elaborate 
proofs of it. Writers of every ume, 
and on every subject, ancient and 
modern, philosophers and poets, are 
all brought in to contribute their 
mite; and united, form a kind of 
petch - work, in which the original 
part servesonly to fill up the interstt- 
ces. Of the defects of this stile of com- 
position no one seems more sensibie 

than the author himself, who declares 
that ‘* the use of it 1s absolutely hes- 
‘tile to simple and elegant compo- 
“sition”? We revct met with a more 
complete example of the 


Video mehora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor, 


It was some time before we were 
able to dscover our author’s own 
compostiion from amid the load of 
quotations under which it is burred. 
When, 
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Review.---The Fails of Clyde. 


When, however, we at length suc- 
ceeded in finding out a few passages, 
they certainly appeared such as to 
cause regret that he had not trusted 
more to the resources of his own 
mind. They discover great vigour 
and originality of thinking ; and tho’ 
sometimes written in too hurried and 
careless a manner, are often extreme- 


ly well expressed ; such 18 the follow- 
Ing 

Whenever it becemes fashionable to 
praise a: old writer, at 1s astonishing 
what eulogies are lavished upon him ; 
even his having had common sense be- 
comes asubj: ctot wonderandadmiration. 
‘Thus the old editors of the Greek tra- 
gedians generally mark with commas 
those passages in winch it as asserted 
that life is short, ov fortune is changeable, 
astonished that Pagans should make such 
profound discoveries. ‘Phe Eari of Or- 
ford in his Anecdotes, and J. Warton in 
his Essay on Pope, extol Milton to the 
skies, and pronounce him the father of 
modern gardening, because he bas not 
introduced clipt hedges, gravel walks, 
and marble fountains, intu the Garden 
of Eden? as if there was much ment in 
avoiding a fault which no writer of 
common sense covid possibly have com 
mitted. We sce that Leisure is paimt- 
ed by him as taking his pleasure in trim 
gardens ; but he had judgement enough 
to avoid painting the hand of art as ap. 
pearing where Nature “ wanton’d as in 
her prime.” ‘hese critics might as 
Well praise that most divine of bards be- 
cause he does not describe Adam as 
wearing a cocked hat, or instead of a 
bower, living in a palace adorned with 
paintings similar to those of ‘Titian and 
Corregio. P. 100. 


The beginning of the next para- 
graph gives a curious instance of the 


manner in Which the author brings 
in his quotations, 


An expression of this last painter is 
often quoted. I think one of Domin- 
chino ought to be as well known. 

P. 100. 

The character of Burns is drawn 
with great animation. 


’ Burns had much more of the acer vis 
"ipirifus, Witha great deal of fre he uni- 
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ted a deep sensibility, almost as exces- 
sive as that of Rousseau. He described 
th. emotions of his own feeling heart 5 
he painted exactly the scenery of nature 
and manners of rustic lite; and conse- 
quentiy the charm of bis wriungs will 
be always felt by him who has an ubser- 
ving eye, and a sympathizing mimd.— 
But though Burns was a great genius, 
I do not think that his fancy had much 
range, that he belonged to the same 
class, that he was moulded, it I may say 
so, in the same model witha Homer, a 
Virg:l,a Milton, or an Ariosto. Fitied 
to delineate the strong but fleetmg emo- 
tion of the hour, I know not if he 
could have formed a large plan, and 
kept it steadily in his imagination, soar- 
ing, im order to enrich it, from heaven 


‘to earth, from earth to heaven. Lhe 


high poetical spirit does not perhaps con- 
sist in the Sybilline fury,in the agitation 
of an hour ; it has much sensibility in- 
deed, but its sensibility is calm and digni- 
Jjied, and subjected to the understanding.— 
Newton is said to have declared, that his 
powers of discovery consisted chiefly in 
his patience, in his strength and steadi- 
ness of thought, which n: ver lost sight of 
an object once fixed before it. Lhus it 
was not carried away in the current of 
ideas; thus the object, which at first was 
scarcely seen by the dawnings of a faint 
light, shone more and more, tillit was 
illuminated by the giories of the periect 
day. Such too seems to have been the 
genius of Milton ; the scene which his 
imagination painted as lovely, and his 
undertanding had approved, he could 
keep before him, undisturbed by the 
violence of passionate transport; and 
when it was sketched in immortal verse, 
he could calmly, or at last only with 
dignified and pleasing emotion, create 
anew one. P. 30. 


The following passage, introduced 
by the mention of Johnson’s aversion 
to pastoral poetry, deserves also to 
be quoted. 


To a person whose vision was imper- 
fect, who was enamoured of a town life, 
and who cons dered a chair in a tavern 
as the throne of happiness; to a person 
whose mind was agitated by a series of 
violent emotions, accustomed to intel- 
lectual entertainment, to the agitation 
of contest, and the triumph of victory; to 
euch a person, the scenes of the country 
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might have been languid and uninteres- 
ting. {he principal charm of a rural 
life is the tranquillity it represents ; but 
to a mind tike Johnson's, tranquility 
was a curse. Indeed I do not know, 
if « person of much mental energy, un- 
less a proprietor, or landscape painter, 
can long fecl delight from a tranquil 
peaceful scenery. he glittering fresh- 
ness of a summer day, “ when God hath 
showered the earth,” when a pearl hangs 
on every thorn and spike of grass ; 
when the song of rapture is loud in the 
birchen groves, which shed new fra- 
gtance, and display a lovelier green ; 
while the rainbow smiles above, and 
below every field is smoking incense— 
Such a scene, I must own delights, or 
rather fills with transport. It is delight. 
fu! alsu, while sheltered by a rock or 
forest, to behold the storm travelling o- 
ver the heath, or the furious agitation 
of the waves; but I think a mere pla- 
cid landscape cannot long fill the mind, 
but always leaves it empty and dissatis- 
fred. P. 35. 


In short, we are disposed to augur 
well of this author; and the only 
blame we attach to him is, that in 

ry he has descended below the 

el Sf his genius, and that in prose 
he has givea us too little of his own 
composition. Whether the brilliant 


passages io his present performance 


will be sufficient to buoy up the rest, 
we pretend not to foretell. But 
though they should not, we advise 
him not to be discouraged. Pro- 
vided he can abjure Scottish pastoral, 
aod can shake off the mania of quo- 
tation, we have no doubt of his pro- 
ducing something which may deserv- 
edly raise his reputation; and we shall 
be happy, at a future period, to hear 
& more unqualified testimony to bis 
merits, 


New works published in EDINBURGH. 


$. AN Account of the Life and 
Whitings of James Beattie, 
L. L, D. late Professor of Moral 


Philosophy and Logic in the Ma- 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


rischal College and University of 
Aberdeen. Including many of his 
original letters. By SIR WILLIAM 


Forses of Pitsligo, Bart. 2 vols. 


128. 6d. fine paper sh. 56. 
2. The Poetical Works of Sir Da- 
vid Lindsay of the mount, Lion 
King at Arms under James V. A 
new edition, corrected and enlarged; 
with a life of the Author; Pre. 
fatory Dissertations ; and an ap- 
propriate Glossary. By Grorce 
Cuaumers, F.R.S. S. A. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 11. 16s. 
3. The Farmers Magazine N°. XXVI. 
4. The Edinbargh Medical Journal 
N°. VII. Price 3s. 


Scotrisu Literary Intelligence. 


AMES HOGG, well known by 

the appellation of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, has a volume in the press, 
entitled the Mountain Bard; con- 
sisting of Scottish and English Bal- 
lads, Songs, &c. founded on facis and 
legendary tales. ‘l’o readers of this 
Miscellany it cannot be necessary 
to expatiate on the merits of Mr 
Hogg, nor on those peculiar dis- 
advantages of fortune and situation 
by which these merits are enhan- 
ced. His compositions, we have 
no doubt, will be found fully equal 


to several, which in England have 


in similat circumstances expcrienced 
the most lavish patronage. 

The Highland Society of Scotland 
have in the press a third volume of 
their Prize-essays and Transactions. 
To these will be prefixed an account 
of the Principal Proceedings of the 
Society since 1803, drawn up by 
Mr Mackenzie. 

Dr Gerard, Professor of Divinity at 
Aberdeen, is preparing to publish, 
in one volume 8vo. a work entitled, 
Institutes of Biblical Criticism ; or, 
Heads of the Course of Lectures 
on that subject, read in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College. 


Mr 


Literary Intelligence English and Foreign. 


Mr James Wardrope, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, will soon publish, Essays 
onthe Pathology of the Human 
Eye, the various morbid appearan- 
ces of which will be illustrated by 
coloured engravings. 


Lirerary INTELLIGENCE, ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN. 


R Willan has in the press a work 
D on the Cow-pox, and on its va- 
rieties and anomalies, to be illustrated 
by engravings, in the manner of his 
work on Cutaneous Diseases. It com- 
prizes the following sections : 

1. On the Combined Inoculation of 
the Variolous and Vaccine Fluids. 

2. On the Characteristics and Effects 
of Perfect Vaccination. 

3- On Imperfect Vaccination, 

4. Smail-pox subsequent to Vaccina- 
tion. 

s- On the Cutaneous and Glandular 
Diseases imputed to Vaccine Inuculation. 

6. On the Chicken-pox and Swine- 


iX. 

7. On the Inoculation of the Chicken 
POX. 

8. Extermination of the Small-pox. 

The Appendix consists of Letters 
from Dr. Jenner, and other physicians 
and surgeons in the principal towns of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

__ Lord Orford’s Royal and Noble Au- 
thors are about to make their appear- 
ance ina splendid form. ‘They are to 
be accompanied by portraits, and speci- 
mens of the writings of the different au- 
thors, which will extend them to several 
volumes, ‘The editor is Mr T. Park. 

Dr. Walcot has returned to the me- 
troplis from Fowey, and is at this ume 
employed in rinting a new collection 
of Odes and Elegies in his own inimi- 
table style, to be intitled Tristia, or the 
Sorrows of Peter, The idea is founded on 
his alledged exclusion from his share of 
the loaves and fishes during the late 

ges in Administration. 

Dr. Beddoes has in the press a Re- 
ade from an institution at Bristol for 
Vestigating the Origin, and cuttin 
short the Progress, 
Scrophula, and other prevalent disor- 
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ders in Families and Individuals. These 
cases have been kept for several years 
by various medical gentlemen, who 
will be named, as weli as by the editor, 
who will accompany them occasionally 
by practical observations. 

The two great sarcophagi, which 
were taken among the other autiques 
from the French at Alexandria, have 
been recently removed from the court- 
yard of the British Museum to the new 
building in the garden intended for the 
reception of the Townley collection of 
marbles and the Egyptian and other an- 
tiqulties. 

The Arundel, Selden, and Pomfret 

marbles, statues, &c, at prescnt de posit- 
ed in the Moral Philosophy School et 
Oxford, are shortly to be removed to 
the Radcliff Library. 
- Dr. John Moodie, of Bath, who was 
employed with the forces during the 
late war in India, proposes to publisia 
by subscription, A History of the Milt- 
tary Operations of the British Forces im 
Hindoostan, from the Commencement 
of the war with France, in 1744, to the 
conclusion of the peace with Tippoo 
Sultan in 17843; comprizing a narrative 
of the transactions of the itngiish ma- 
tion in India, during a pertod of Forty 
Years. ‘The Work wall be elegantiy 
printed, and comprised in two large vo- 
lumes, royal quarto, and will be cm- 
bellished with maps, charts, plans, Sad 
views, illustrative of the subject. 

A new weekly paper, on an improved 
and liberal plan, is announced at Ox- 
ford, under the title of the Oxford U- 
niversity and City Herald, and Mid- 
land County Chronicle ; with the Motte, 
Pro Rege, Lege, Arts, et Focis. This 
makes the 203rd weekly provincial pub- 
lication in Great Britain and liciand, of 
eich of which one thousand copies are 
soldon the average, At sixpence cach 
Paper, the annual return to the propri- 
etors is 263,g00l. endat the duty of shree- 
pence-halfpenny per Paper, they vield 
to the State 154,000l. perannum. 
Paper contaius also an average of forty 
Advertiscwicats vielding to the prepr- 
etors, at seven shillings each, the sum of 
147,784). per annum ; and the duty, at 
three shillings per Advertisement, yields 
to the State 62,3361. per annum, 

Mr. Maurice announces a Poem, de- 
corated with engravings, On Richmond 
Hill; intended to illustrate the prina- 
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eminence. It will be printed at the 
press of Bulmer and Co, similar to Gyove 
Mill. 

Mr Parkinson’s second volume of Or- 
gamic Remains a former Wo.ld, is in 
conside:abic torwardnoss. He has so- 
heited the favour of such remarks and 
specimens as may aid him in his an- 
Quiries respecting tossil corals, the en- 
crinus, starstonces, trochites, entrochites. 

A second volume, containing Cam- 
bridgehsire, Cheshire, and Cornwai!, of 
Magna Britannia, by the Rev. Damel 
Lysons, and Samuel Lysons, ksq. is an- 

nounced tor early publication, Also, 
Part the Second, containing twenty-four 
Views Cambridge, Cheshire, ind Corn- 
wall, of Britannia Depicta. 

Mr. Stockdale, the successful 
hsher of Chauchard’s Map, 1s prepar- 
ing three grand Imperial and Tupogra 
phical Maps ot the United Kingdom ot 
Great Britain and Ireland; on ftorty- 
eight large sheets of atlas paper, each 
sheet measuring two feet two inches by 
two feet ten inches. The cost ot the 
Map of Ireland to subseribers wil not 
exceed three guineas, Scotiand twe gui- 
neas, and thar of England aud Wales 
four guineas. 

The Rev. Dr, Clarke has in the press 
Travels through Russia, the Perritorics 
of the Cossacs, Kuban “Partary, the 
Crimea, &c. m a gto volume with num 
erous engravings, 

Vailant continues to prosecute his 
African Ornithology. zsth and 
26th livrassons are already published ; 
they terminate the third volune of this 
splendid work.—He has likewise pub 
lished the 23d livraison of his History 
of Perroquets. ‘The iivraison, which 
concludes the work, will soou make its 
appearance, 

Latreiile has published the first vo- 
fume ot his General History of Inseets ; 
a work on which he has been eng zed 
for a.considerable time. 

Duvernoy has published the three last 
volumes of Cuvier’s Comparative Ana- 


tomy , a work which was anxiously ¢x- 
pected. 


Literary Intelligence, English and Foreign. 


pal objects viewed from that beautiful 


The National Institute of France has 
proposed as a subject of 4 Prize Lysay, 
to be adjudged in July, 1808, bo ex. 
amine what has been the intluence ofthe 
crusades upon the civil liberty of tue 
people of Europe, upon theircivilization, 
and epon the progress ofthe learning, 
commerce, and industry.” The dos- 
course is to be written iw French or 
Latin, and musi be delivered on betore 
the astof April, prize is a 
gold medai of in value. 

The kLmperor Alexander has tounded 
a college at Vetlis in Georgia At the 
head of this establishment has been pla- 
ced an ecclesiastic, Who possesses exten. 
sive literary attainments, and» pcifect 
knowledge of wie Russian languere. 
Translations of various usciul work. are 
already making into ihe Georgia, ond 
in return the literature of 
others of an ancient Georgian poet oom. 
ed Kussawell, aud of a roe 
nance. writer of the same count. y, der- 
gei Pmogwell, 

Colonel Lewis, who was comm:ssion- 
ed in 1804, by the Presidemt of the U- 

nited States, to -xplore the sou «es ot 
the Missouri, ascended this river: the 
space of AV. hundr: d leagues, 
ped in 47° 
the uter. 
so ryurous |: 
two feet 


in order to pass 
Here the iemperiture was 
wy whi hequalied 
thickness, did not disappear 
until the exc of March. He found cif- 
ferent cole ics of Indians, who in ue- 
ral gave him « good seception, anc fur- 
wis he d him with what necessaries he re- 
quired. informed him he would 
have two hundred |-ecues to travel be- 
fore reach ng the great cataract, and 
about the same number of leagues far- 
ther before ariiving at the great moun- 
tains whence the Missouri has itssources; 
and ti at on ossing these mountains, he 
would immediately reach the South Sea. 
‘The lesser tor ents which flow into this 
river were all distinguished by Fr neh 
a ; from which it is presuma le {hat 
the French from Canada had penetrated 
into these countrics, which have since 
een visited by Mackenzie. 
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ODE 
Por His Moist. Birth-day 1896. 


3 did cb:ll Winter's dreary reign 
(snip the proinis’d hours of Spring ; 

Long oer the russet plain 

Mic rnant w v'd his noisome wing: 
O’er April's veriegated day 
The frolic zephyrs fear’d to play 5 
Thy’ alternate change of suns and showers 
C id not to li: her silken flowers ; 
Bue d with »hirlwind, frost, and hail, 
W ater’s ungenral blasts prevail, 

And check her vernal powers. 


But o'er the renovated plain 
See Sjaia leod her smiling train 
Of halcyon hours along ; 
While burat from every echoing grove 
Lov: strains of harmony and love, 
Pr. .uding to the choral song, 
Which opening June shall votive pour 
Yo hail with proud acclaim our Monarch’s 
natal hour. 


Still must that day, to Britain dear, 
‘To Britons joy impart. 
Cloucy or bright, that day shall wear 
The sunshine of the heart. 
And »s before the fervid ray 
That yenial glows in Summer skies. 
hach cloud that veil’d the beam of day 
Far from the azure welkin flies : 
So may eoch cheeriess mist that seems 
Awhile to cloud our prospects fair, 
Dispell'd by Hope's enlivening beams, 
Our brightening ether fly, and melt away 
alr. 
Awhile though Fortune adverse frown 
By umid friends their cause betray'd, 
With bosom firm and undismay’d, 
On force depending all their own, 
A ‘ving rampire round their parent Lord, 
The British warriors grasp th’ avenging 
sword : 
While oe of royal hope demand the 
ght 
_To assert a Monarch and a Father’s right, 


United in one patriot band, 

From Albion's, Erin's, Caledonia’s land, 

Elate in arms indignant shine, 

lhe kindred herocs of the Briton line, 

To whelm invasion ‘neath our circling 
food, 

Mr stain our verdant fields with Gallia’s 
hostile blood. 


LONDON. A Poem. 
WHERE rural nature, with her bosom 


bare, 
Displays her op'ning blooms or yellow 
hor : 


With flow’ry wreaths fantastick binds her 
Waist, 

Or wraps her frozen charms in winter's 
snowy vest, 

The bard on every brae, in every glen, 

In every scroggic wild, and echoing lin, 

Delighted roams to woo the tuneful nine, 

And trace fair nature to her source divine, 

Freely he drinks of pure Castalian springs, 


And boldly sweeps the skies on fancy’s 


airy wings 
The rivulet bursting from the shatter’d 
tock, 
The stock-dove wailing in the ancient oak, 
‘The dewy lawn with vernal blossoms 
strew'd, 
The fox at midnight howling in the wood, 
The lark, at dawn, hailing the blush of 
morn, 
The quail at eve, amongst the rustling 
corn, 
Alternate wake his russet woodland muse, 
And heart o’cr- flowing strains wild-warb- 
ling rouse ; 
Far from discordant jars or bustling noise, 
On some burn-bank he sings his loves and 
joys. 
Or, fraught with woe, forsakes the haunts 
of men, 
And pours his troubled soul in some un- 
trodden glen. 
Thus, skill’d by nature in the tuneful art, 
His simple strains with transport touch the 
heart : 
Each —_ charm his glowing bosem 
res, 
Fach native grace his rustick muse in- 
sp'res. 
But here no sylvan nymphs harmonious 
join, 
To wake with syren tongue the slumb’ring 
nine ; 
The manufactor’d charms of mimic art 
Assail in vain the pure poetic heart. 
No lordly mountains cloath’d with vernai 
woods, 
No hoary rocks, no headlong rushing floods, 
No ee hills swept by the balmy breeze 
Bearing away the treasure-Jaden bees; 
No briary dells, no velvet meads we see ; 
Nor woodsnotes wild nor babbling brooks 
have we, 
To 
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‘To charm the ravish'd ear or feast the eye 

Of rural rhymer happ'ly passing by ; 

Except the stygien puddle round the Tour, 

The limpid rill yeclep’d the common 
sew 'r; 

The hill where heroes drew their latest 
breath, 

Where dauntless Balmarino smil'd at death 

The steams which from our slaughter sheds 
exhale, 

The sludge-cart’s fumes, the gin-shop's fra- 
grant gale, 

Or Thames’ street-nymph with wild un- 
fur!'d tresses, 

Melocious yelling “ shrimps or “ water 

The rent of blackguard butcher “ what'll 

e buy?" 

Rude bawdy song, or dismal hue and cry. 

Yet in this bustling fair, where pleasure 
throws 

Wile open to each sense her raree-shows ; 

‘(his store-house, cramm’d with foppry’s 
choicest wares, 

Where spider Satan spreads his meshy 
anares. 


This echemist’s shop, where busy venders 
sell 

The balm of heaven, or pois'nous drugs of 
hell, 

Fix'd m amaze the wondering eye can 
viet 

Fach varying aim the jostling groups pur- 
sue. 


Sedate reflection mark each shoaled coast 

Where tempest-driven mortals oft are lost, 

And comic mirth as through the croud he 
strides 

At folly’s cap and rattle shake his sides. 

See, toughly braving, fortune’s billowy 
deep, 

Or saalons: scrambling up her craggy steep, 

a Avarice sweat beneath his 
oad, 

Urg’d on by fell Rapacity’s iron goad. 

In every beaten path, with cautious care 

He sets his ecaps, or spreads his artful 
snare 

To catch simplicity, unwary youth, 

Blunt ignorance, and unsuspecting truth, 

Sneaks through the wickets of his coun- 
law, 

Frets for a pin, and wrangles for a straw; 

Each gaudy gem with eager grasp he cat- 
ches, 

Fach dunghill too with grovelling claw he 
scratches, 

No matter whence it comes, nor thro’ what 
channel, 

Wealth must be had, tho’ raked from the 
kennel. 

But where's the recompence, the solid gain, 

‘Fe counterbalance all his care and pain— 


Poetry. 


No other joys await his wretched lot, 
Save these sensations which I envy not, 
Arising from that Israelitish :7ch, 
That soul-ensnaring, “ making more ot 
much,” 
Perhaps when rank disease shoots through 
each vein, 
Convulsing every nerve with racking 
ain, 
Away like flocks of dinner-screaming crows 
When Carrion-tainted gales assail their 
nose ; 
His next of kin hive round, with onion'’d 
eyes ; 
Their much lov'd uncle as he lingering 
] vs; 
Hum dale disconsolate notes with woeful 
buzz, 
And curse their day worse than the man of 
Uzz. 
Forgiving eyes to see the just, the good, 
The friend of whose acquaintance all were 
roud, 
The finish'd gentleman, the lord knows . 
what, 
Torn from their arms, knock'd down and 
sent to pot; 
And whilst with mimic sobs his loss they 
grieve, 
With secret joy their swelling bosoms 
heave. 
Each, in imagination, fondly paints 
His hounds, his coach, his steeds and stand- 
ing rents ; 
Bounds on his dappl'dcourser o’erthe park, 
In taverns keeps it up blythe asa lark, 
Or theatred amongst the clamorous throng, 
Encores with cries and claps the humorous 
comic song. 
So pen'd in Smithfield, on a market day, 
The lusty ox our amateurs survey, 
With scrup'lous querie ask “ where was he 
bred? 
“ By whom rear'd for the knife ? how was 
he fed ?” 
Then for his carcase huge they club and 
oin, 
Some ym bespeak, and some the nice sir- 
oin. 
Thus, in idea, on the platter laid, 
The fatten’d brute is carv'd before he’s 
flaed, 
So the keen eye of hunger-bellowing cit, 
Devours the capon, roasting on the speat. 
( To be continued.) T. M. C. 
Staverton, Wilts, 1806. 


VERSES 


ON THE DEATH OF EDMUND GLOVER, M.D. 
A much admired and lamented Youth, who 
died at Edinturgh, Aprit, 

"THE hero's bier, the patriot’s tomb, 
By other hands with garlands drest, 
Be 


_ 
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Be nvne to gild the dreary gloom, 
Where beauty, youth, and Glover rest. 


Weep, maids of Scotia, soft bedew 

The hallow’d mould where Glover lies ; 
Whose form so oft was praised by you, 

so oft illumed your kindling eyes. 


Weep, friends of ev'ry gentle worth, 
For mildness’ form itself is fled, 

And, shrouded in the clay-cold earth, 
Has number'd Glover with the dead. 


Weer, gen'rous sons of Erin's race, 
Your brother, boast, and honour’s gone, 


A youth in whose resplendent face 
The image of your fathers shone. 


O come, ye youths and virgins fair, 
Adorn with flowers his bed of rest, 

And bid the earth, with tender care, 
Lie easy on his gentle breast. 


When Spring again shall glad the sky, 
And April beam in infant pride, 
Each tender breast shall heave a wp 
Alas! ‘twas now poor Glover died.” 


The of Henry Lorp Viscovnt 
Meuvitie. for High Crimes and Mis- 
demeanours, before the Housk of PEEKS, 
in Westminster Wall, which began on 
Tuesday, April 26. 18c6. 


An nine in the morning, de- 
tachments from the three regi- 
ments of Guards lined the avenues to 
Westminster Hall, for the purpose of 
preserving order among the populace, 
and securi: g a free passage to the Hail. 

At ten o’clock the Speaker of the 
House of Commons came to the House, 
and in a short time afterwards took the 
Chair, He then dispatched the Ser- 
jeant at Arms to clear the passages, and 
about half past ten proceeded to the bar 
ot the House, when the Members being 
called over according to their counties, 
followed him in procession to Westmin- 
ster Hall, The Managers appeared in 
full dress, and went into the Hall first; 
they were headed by Mr Whitbreal— 
they took their seats in the box prepar- 
ed for the Managers. ‘he Commons 
then entered the Hall, to the number of 
about 4co. 

About eleven o'clock the Lords mov- 
ed from their own Chamber of Parlia- 
ment, the Clerks of Parliament first, 
the Masters of Chancery following 
them, next the Serjeants, then the 
Judges; after them a Herald, and thea 
the eldest sons of Peers, and Peers mi- 
hor; then the Ushers, the Barons, two 
and two, Bishops, Viscounts, Eaiis, 
Marquisses, Dukes, Archbishops, aud 
Lord Chancellor. 

In passing to the seats, they took of 
their hats and bowed to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons and the Throve. 

aving taken their seats, the Ser cant 
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at Arms made proclamation, command. 
ing silence, 

Behind the Barons, upon .be right, 
was the box for the Managers appoint- 
ed to conduct the prosecution, consist - 
ing of Mr Whitbread, Mr Fox, Lord 
Howick, Lord Henry Petty, Mr Sheri- 
dan, Lord Temple, Lord A. Hamilton, 
Mr Giles, Mr Morris, Mr Jekyl, the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, &c. 
Mr Whitbread took his place in the 
front, to the left, and close on his right 
hand were the two short-hand writers, 
Mess. Gurney, sen. and jun. in full 
dress. On Mr Whaitbread’s leit sat Me 
box, next to him Lord Henry Petty, 
and next to him Mr Sheridan and Mr 
Giles. 

A corresponding box upon the oppo- 
site, or left hand side, was appropriated 
to the Counsel and friends of Viscount 
Melville. His son the Hon. R. Dun- 
das, in the angle of the box to the 
right, and his Counsel, Mr Plomer and 
Mr Adam, sat in the middle of it. 

Lord Viscount Melvslie came in at 
the same time with the other Lords, 
and sat alone within the bar, and close 
behind the Baron’s bench, immediately 
in front of his Counsel. His Lordship 
was in a Court dress, bottle green, with 
cut stee! buttons ; he was unrobed. He 
sat with his face towards the box of the 
Managers of Impeachment. | 

Boxes and galleries were erected all 
round for the accommodation of the 
House of Commons, the Foreign Am- 
bassadors, Peeresses, &c. The number 
of Peers who attended was very great ; 
all the Princes of the Bloud-royal were 
present in their places. The box ap- 
propriated for the Foreign Ambassadors 
was nearly filled. ‘Dhere were upwards 
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of zoo ladies im the gallerics, and the 
who ¢ hall was completely filled. 

Vhe Serjeant at Arms then made pro- 
clamation :— 

** Ovez, Oyez, Oyez ! Whereas char- 
gcs of high crimes and misdemeanours 

ave been exhibited by the Honourable 
th: Uouse of Commons, in the name of 
themselves and of all the Commons of 
Great Britain, against Henry Lord Vis- 
count Melville, ail persons concerned 
are to take notice, that he now stands 
upon his trial, and they may come forth, 
in order to make good the said char- 

es.” 

Ihe Lord Chancellor then addressed 
Lord Melville, in a short speech, to 
which Lord Melville replied. ‘lhe 
Clerks of the Court then proceeded to 
read the charges, and Lord Melville's 
answers to ther. 


The Articles of Impeachment were in sub- 
stance as follow; 


The preamble stated the Letters ps- 
tent, dated the roth day of August, 1782, 
appointing Lord Melville Ticasurer of 
the Navy, and the King’s Warrant, 
dated the 23d October, 1782, granting 
to him a salary of goool. per annum, in 
full satisfaction of all wages and fees, 
and other profits and emoluments there- 
tofore enjoyed by former ‘Treasurers of 
the Navy. ‘That Lord Melville conti- 
nued Treasurer trom the roth August, 
5782, till the roth of April 178353 and 
was again appointed on the sth January, 
1784, by Letters’ Patent of that date—- 
that he received a similar Salary War- 
rant, dated the 18th January, 1736; 
and that his Lordship continued in of- 


fice under this second appointment till | 


the 31st Mav, 1Soo. 

The Preamble also stated certain re- 
solutions of the House of Commons, 
end reports of the Commissioners of 
Accounts in 17823 and set forth sore 
of the clauses of the act passed in Tune 
1785, for the better regulating the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy. 

It also stated, that on the roth Ja. 
nuary, 1786, Lord Melville appointed 
Alexander Trotter. Esq. his Paymaster; 
and by power of attorney authorized 
him to draw upon the Bank of Eng. 
land, upon the account of Lord Melville 
as ‘Treasurer, for all such sums as should 
be wanted for the public service; the 
said Alexander Trotter being particu- 


larly careful te specify in each and ewes 
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ry draft the service for which the same 

should be drawn, 

The Preamble then concluded with 
averring, that Lord Melville had acted 
fraudulently, corruptly, and illegally, 
in the several instances following : 
Arr. I. Charged that Lord Melville, 

whilst ‘Treasurer of the Navy, and 

previous to soth January, 1786, took 
and received from the moncy imprest- 
ed to him as ‘Treasurer 10,c00}. or 
some other large sum or sums, and 
fraudulentiy and wlegaily converted 
and applied the same to hs own use, 
or to some other corrupt and legal 
purposes, and to other purposes than 

Navy Services. 

And that he continued such fraudulent 
and illegal conversion and application 
after passing of the said act for better 
regulating the offfee of ‘Treasurer o7 
the Navy. And that the said Lord 
Meiville declared in the House ot 
Cominons en the rith day of June, 
180s, that he never would reveal the 
application of the said sum ; and add- 
ed, that he felt himself bound by mo- 
tives of public duty, as well as private 
honour and personal convenience, to 
conceal the same. 

All which is averred to be contrary 
to his duty, a breach of the trust re- 
posed in him, aud a violation of the 
laws and statutes of the realm. 

Ant. II. Charged that Lord Melvii's 
in breach and violation of the said act 
of parhament for better regulating his 
oifice, connived at, permitted, ani 
suffered Mr Trotter, illegally, to dra 
from the Bank of England for other 
purposes than for immediate applice 
tion to Navy Services, large sums ¢ 
money out of the money issued on ac- 
count of the Treasurer of the Navy ; 
and connived at and permitted him t» 
plece the same in the hands of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co, the private bankers o! 
the said Alexander ‘Trotter, in his own 
name, and subject to his sole controu! 
and disposition, 

Which is averred to be contrary to 
law—a breach of the high trust repos- 
ed in him, and a violation of the laws 
and statutes of the realm. 

Art, III. After stating that Mr Trot- 
ter, by virtue of the authority given 
to him, drew large sums of money 
from the Bank of England, charged 
that the said Alexander Trotter did, 
with the privity, by the connivance, 

anu 
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and with the permission of Lord Mel- 
wile, apply and use such money, or 
great part thereot, ior purposes of pri- 
vate advantage, or interest, profit, and 
emolument; and did place the same, 
or great part thereot, m the hands of 
Messrs. ‘Vhomas Coutts and Co. mixed 
with and undistinguished from the pro- 
per monies of the said Alexander ‘rot. 
acer; whereby the said sums of moncy 
were not only used for private emolu- 
ment, but expesed to risk, and with. 
drawn from the controu! of the ‘Trea- 
surer of the Navy. 

Art. 1V. Charged that Mr Trotter, 
with the privity, or by the connivance, 
and permissson of Lord Meiville, pla- 
ced sums issued from the Exchequer 
on account of the ‘Treasurer, and 
drawn trom the Bank of Eneland, in 
the hands of Mark Sp ot and other 
persons, and applied and used the same 
tor purposes of private advantage or 
interest, profit or emolument, and for 
other than Navy services. 

Arr. V. Charged that Lord Melville 
did, after the roth january, 1736, 
fraudulently and illegally, for the pur- 
pose of advantage or interest to bim- 
self, or for acquiring profit or emolu- 
ment therefrom, or for some other cor- 
Tupt and illegal purposes, and for pur- 
poses other than Navy Services, take 
and receive from the public money 
peaced in his name at the Bank of 
England as ‘Treasurer of the Navy, 
the sum of 10,cocl. and did fraudulent. 
ly and ulegally convert and apply the 
same to his own use, or to some other 
corrupt and illegal purposes. 

Art. VI. Charged that Lord Melville 
did procure and receive from the said 
Alexander ‘Trotter advances of several 
large sums of money, which were made 
to him in part from money so illegally 
drawn from the Bank, and in part 
from sums so placed by the said Alex- 
ander ‘l'rotter in the hands of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. when mixed with and 
undistinguished from the proper mo- 
nies of the said Alexander Trotter. 
And that the said Alex. ‘Trotter kept 
an account current with Lord Melville, 
entered in certain books, and the books 
and all vouchers, memorandums and 
writings, in the possession of the said 
Alexander Trotter and Lord Melville, 
relative thereto, were burnt and de- 
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clause contained in the release betwee” 
them, with a view to prevent the dis~ 
covery of the suid several advances o! 
monev. 

Arr. VII. Charged that Lord Mel- 
ville received trom the said Alexander 
Trotter, amongst other advances of 
morey, the sum of 22,000/. part ad- 
vanced exclusively from public money, 
and other part trom the said mined 
fund at Coutts and Co’s. 

Arr. VI. Charged that amongst 
other advances of money, Lord Mel- 
ville received from Mr ‘Trotter the 
sum of 22,000¢ for which it had been 
alledged by Lord Melville he was to 
pay interest. 

Arr. IX. Charged that during all or 
the greater part of the time that Lord 
Meiville was ‘Treasurer, the said Alex- 
ander ‘lrotter did gratuitously and 
without salary act as Lord Melville's 
Agent, and was fram time to time in 
advance tor him in that respect to the 
amount cof from 10,000 to 20,000/. 
And that the said Alexander ‘lrotter 
did so gratuitously transact the private 
business of the said Lord Melville, 
and make him the said advances ot 
money in Consideration of the said Lord 
Melville conniving at the said Alexan- 
der ‘Trotter so applying and using the 
public money for purposes of privat 
emolument. 


Axt. X. Charged that Lerd Melville, 


on divers days and times betwecn the 
roth August, 1782, andthe sth Janu. 
ary, 1784, and also on divers days be- 
tween the sth January, 1784, and the 
ist January, 1786, receive from the mo- 
nies imprested to him as ‘Ireasurer or 
Ex. Treasurer of the Navy, divers sums 
amounting to 27,c0ol. and did fraudu- 
Jentiy and illegally convert and apply 
the same to his own use, or to some 0- 
ther corrupt and illegal purposes, and 
to other purposes than Navy Services, 
and did continue the satd fraudulent 
and illegal conversion and application 
after the passing of the act for better 
regulating the office of Treasurer of 
the Navy. 

‘To these articles Lord Melville plead. 
ed GuiILtry ; andthe Commons re- 
plied, averring that he was GuiLty. 

‘The articles, answers, and replication, 
having been read, Mr Whitbread (one 
of the Managers tor the Commons) rose 


Stroyed by them, in pursuance of a and spoke as follows ; 


My 
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My Lords, 1 am commanded to open 
to your Lordships, at once, al! the char- 
ges exhibited against Henry Lord Vis- 
count Melville. This course is adopted, 
as much because the matters of charge 
gre of themselves difficult of separation, 
as because those, to whom the manage- 
ment of this cause has been entrusted, 
have determined that upon them shail 
rest no imputation of delay. 

My Lords, I fear it will be necessary 
for me to enter into along and fatiguing 
detail of perplexed accounts, and to give 
@ narrative of dry facts, which are sus- 
ceptible of no embellishment. 

I trust, my Lords, in the course of 
this prosecution, that, whatever ardour 
I may teel to bring to an issue the most 
honourable tu the Commons of Great 
Britain, that charge which they have ex. 
hibited against the Defendant, I sna‘l 
not be betrayed into any intemperance 
or expression. whatever towards the 
Defendant. My Lords, truth delights 
in the language of temperance, and she 
makes her most torcible appeal in the 
accents of moderation, and T may be 
believed when I say, my Lords, that I 
am as anxious to avoid the infliction of 
unnecessary wounds upon the Defend- 
aut himself (and much more upon those 
who are most near and dcartohim) as I 
am anxious to obtain a legal conviction 

of that which I know to be moral guilt, 

But, my Lords, neither will I sin 
in the opposite extreme, nor be betray- 
ed by the affectation of candour into a 
dereliction of duty. Mv Lords, I will 
speak tor that I love—I will speak tor 
justice, If the party accused have done 
so as we charge, his fault is double, for 
he came in upon reformation, having 
discovered the abuses of others; and this 
I would say unto you, if I were to die 
this hour—faults by mistake, God for- 
bid that you should ‘beharshin censuring, 
but errors that are wiliul, spare them not, 

My Lords, the office of Treasurer 
of the Navy was founded in the begin. 
ning of the century before the last; a 
certain stipend was allowed to the person 
who executed that office ; and although 
it was never legal so to do, yet down to 
a certain period it was itreproachable to 
those who exercised that office, to make 
use of the public money which passed 
through their hands. 

_ My Lords, at the close of the Ame- 
rican war, when the expences of the 
country had risen to a very consider- 
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avie heaght, when it was necessary te 
begin plans of economy and reform, and 
when there existed in the House of Com- 
mons of that dav, spirits who were deter - 
naned to inquire into the true situation 
of the countrv; a commission of ac- 
counts was instituted by act of parla. 
ment, to ascertain what had been the 
mode of the expenditure of public mo- 
ney, what balances st was right to call 
for, and what enactments it was right 
to make in future for the due execution 
of this office. ‘These commissioners, one 
of whom is inthe box, a fellow-manager 
of mine, executed the trust reposed in 
them with diligence and apuilitv, and 
they made a variety of reports ; among 
others, a special report in the office of 
Treasurer of his Majesty’s Navy. ‘They 
stated the balances that hod been in the 
the hands of the Ex-Treasurers, and ad- 
vised that regulations should be madé¢ 
in future,to prevent such accumulation 
of balances ; that no temptations should 
ever be held out to any future treasurer 
to do that which they complained for- 
mer treasurers had done, 

Mr Whitbread then stated certain 
resolutions of the House of Commons, 
and the measures which were taken by 
the King to increase the salary of Mr 
Barre (who was Treasurer of the Navy 
in 1982) to gcool. a year, in lieu of al! 
emoluments theretofore enjoyed by for- 
mer Treasurers of the Navy. 

He then stated, that when Mr Barre 
quitted the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, the noble defendant succceded 
him ; and that he was bound by his 
Majesty’s warrant, granting the salary 
of 40007, per annum, to make no use of 
the public money to his interest or ad- 
vantage. My Lords (continued he,) 
the detendant at the time he came into 
that office, appointed Mr Douglas to 
be his paymaster; a gentleman who 
hed exercised the office of paymaster 
under several Treasurers of the Nav vy, 
I believe for a succession of almost 
eighteen years, with a slight interrup- 
tion during the time that Mr Barre ex- 
ercised that office. My Lords, we 
charge, in the first article of impeach- 
ment, that the Noble defendant dunng 
the time Mr Douglas was his paymaster, 
and previous to an act of parliament, 
to which I shall soon have occasion 
to call the attention of your Lordships, 
did, in breach of his duty, possess him- 
self of a certain sum of money. My 

Lords, 
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Lords, I beg your Lordships to consider 
at this pertod the situauion in which the 
Commons have stood with regard to the 
articles that they have exhibited to your 
Lordships. Atthe time they were ¢x- 
hibiied, the committee were not in pos- 
session ot a great pert of the evidence 
which I shall now have the honour to 
open to your Lordships. We drew 
the charges as it were in the dark, but 
fram’d them im such a manner as 
thatthe evidence, whatever it might be, 
might apply to some of the articles, or 
rather some parts cf the charge, which 
we have adduced apanst the nobie 
Lord. And I aiso beg your Lordships 
toconsider, that the lapse of time, from 
the date of the crime which we charge 
upon the defendant to the fist article, 
is no less than tweaty four years; that 
many of the persons who acted in these 
transactions have been long since asleep 
ia ther graves ; that much of the writ- 
ten evidence which we cught to have 
been able to collect has been purposely 
destroyed, and put out of the way; 
that much has beenaccivenially lost and 
that we are now driven to living wit- 
nesses, who were actors in these trans 
actions, in order to establish befure your 
Lordships the guilt of the person whom 
we accuse. Butour difficulties are sur- 
mounted, I trust; and we shall be able 
to lead your Lordships bv a circuitous 
path by small steps perhaps at first, 

ut afterwards, as I have the satistaction 
to say, by a more plain and open road, 
to an eminence, from whence you shall 
survey all the transactions of the deten- 
dant, during the course «f the last eigh- 
teen years. And notwithstanding all 
the difficulti-s, we have met with, the 
result shall be such as ta establish an 
irresistible conviction in the minds of 
your Lordships. My Lords, if we have 
Conquered our diffiggities we cannot 
however conquer our feelings, and it is 
a most pa. nful task which I am now a- 
bout to undertake ; for, my Lords, your 
Lordships perhaps may know, (if not, 
we know, and we are to prove,) that 
at a certain time inthe course of the 
last spring, the defendant did, in a mo- 
Taent of forgetfulness, write a letter ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners of Naval 
Enquiry, which was, by motion, laid 
upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons ; and which does in substance 
contain a denial, that, during the pay- 
Mastership of Mr Dougias, he made 
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either interest or advantage of the pub- 
blic money. 

‘The noble Lord is a man of educa. 
tion and sense; ts elevated by ihe 
vour of bis Majesty, and in conse jucnce 
services Which his Majesty has 
pleased to acknowledge, toa situation in 
which he passes sentence, in this house, 
as a judge upon itfe and death, upon his 
honour, in cases of felony and treason. 
And yet, my Lords, that noble Lord 
said, that he never did that, which jve 

udertake to prove that he did; and 
he has said, aud subscribed Lis name to 
that assertion, that he was ready to take 
the solemn sanction of an oath to that 
effect. 

My Lords, I charge that the noble 
Lord not only tock this money, but 
thar he used at for his own advantage, 
and part of it for his own taterest.— 
Your Lordships know, that am now 
adverting to the first charge, which is, 
that Lord Melville had possess:on of a 
certain sum of 10,cool, Now I icfer 
your lordships to the texth article, for 
It is necessary that we should take 
those two articles together ; the ro,oood. 
as your Lordships will find hereafter, 
being involved im the 27.0004. which ts 
charged in the tenth article, as I shall 
have the honour to explain to your 
Lordships presently. 

First of all though upon the tenth ar. 
ticle itself ; how are the Commons pre- 
pared to prove that article? And 
what is the evidence that is to be ad- 
duced to you upon this occasion? Why, 
my Lords, uo less than a confession, 
which I heard made by the defendant 
himself in the House of Commons. He 
avowed that ke had taken 12,0007, of 
the public money; he asserted that he 
had not used it to purposes of private 
proft or advantage, but he told the 
House of Commons this remarkable fact, 
that he was determined be never would 
reveal, to any human being, what the 
application of that ro,ocoé, was. That 
expression the defendant uttered in the 
face of the House of Commons; and 
which, perhaps, may now be to be re- 
peated, in the face of your Lordships 
and his country. ‘That I say was an 
impeachable offence. He, norany man 
breathing, had a right to eet himself a- 
bove the law. ‘here is no law which 
could authorise the paymentof that me- 
ney. He tells you he did it legally ; 
he tells you he did it for your benefit, 
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and yet he will not tell vou, to whom 
or for what service he paid the money. 

My Lords, we not oniy charge that 
the noble Lord was possessed of the 
sum of 10,o0o/. but we charge also, that 
he continued in possession of it, after 
a new cera had taken place inthe Navy 
Pay Oilice, contrary, as it would then 
be, to the act of parliament ; and we 
know, not only that he confessed it 
in the House of Commons, (which I 
heard,) but that he contessed it to 
a persor, whom i must now name for 
the first time to your Lurdships, Mr 
Aiexander ‘Trotter, and whom hereaf- 
ter Ishall have occasion frequently to 
name. Sconaher Mr Lrotter was ap- 
pointed Pavmaster ot the Navy, Lord 
Melviiic confessed to lim, that he was 
at that time im possesion of this sum. 

On the roth August 1782, Lord Mel- 
ville (then Mr Dundas) was, for the 
first time, appointed ‘Treasurer of vo 
Navy. On the zoth of August the su 
of rosel. was paid by Mr Douglas iene 
a ba: aking house with which the neb'e 
Lord has an account on behalf of Mr 
Dundas. 

Now, my Lords, who was Mr Dou- 
gias? for it is necessary we should shew 
expheily, by proof, who he was. We 
shall shew he was Pp ymaster, appoint- 
ed under proper authority by Mr Dun- 
das, and that every act le did at the 
time, and afterwards, as paymaster of 
the Navy, had the sanction of the de- 
fendant himself 5; and that he,in a pecu- 
liar manner, shewed his private conit- 
dence in him, distinet from the public 
confidence he gave him by his letter of 
attorney. I do not believe that the 
roco/. su paid, was any part of the pub- 
hic money, but that upon the first esta- 
blishment of the connectian of the two 
men, a payment of roccl. was made 
perfectly legal and perfectly proper— 
karly, however, in November, a pay- 
ment of a dierent description was made 
ynto the banking house of Messrs. 
Drummonds, on the behalf of the de- 
fendant. It is necessary should state 
to your Lordships, that in the then 
mode of conducting the office of Trea. 
surer of the Navy, the paymaster of the 
Navy was in the habit (after the me- 
mortals had been issued upon which the 
warrants of money were granted from 
the Exchequer, of going to the Ex- 
chequer, together with a baok clerk, 
and, having presented his warrant, the 
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sum of money ordered to be paid te 
the Treasurer of the Navy, was del:- 
vered to him in such way as he chose 


-totake it: formstance, he might have 


it all writen into his bank baok, if he 
pleased, and carited to the account of 
the Treasurer of the Navy 5 or that he 
might put some m the bank book, and 
take some away in bank notes or cash, 
and place it where he thought fit. 

It so happened that, on the 6th of 
November 1782, M- Douglas had a pay- 
ment to receive at the Exchequer, to 
the amount, think, of 45,cool. Mr 
Douglas chose to have go,oocl. written 
into his bank book, and to take soool. 
away m bank notes. Now this is a 
transaction that has often taken place’ 
before. Former Paymasters ofthe Navy, 
and My Douglas among others, in the 
execution of that office under other 
Treasurers ot the Navy, have frequent- 
lv acted in tha! manner; they have fre- 
quently taken sums ef money in bank 
notes, and had the balance written into 
their book ; but es far as we have been 
able to trace all the sums so subtracted 
from the aggregate balance impressed 
to the ‘Treasurer of the Navy, were 
unviormly sums of which were 
apart to pav exchequer fees. ‘This 
that Mr Douglas so took from 
the Ex: hequer, and putinto his pocket, 
was vever carried into anv public ac- 
count whatever; it wascarnedtua place, 
according to the statement made by 
Mr Douzias, which also was a place of 
safe custody, one in which he had a right 
to deposi! it; it was carried to what is 
called the iron chest of the office. 

Mr Whitbread then stated some par-. 
ticulars of the account Mr Douglas kept 
of the money then deposited in the iron 
chest; but as no evidence was given 
of them, :t is not thought necessary to 
enter further into the subject. He then 
stated, that of the soocl. received by 
Mr Douglas at the Exchequer, one 
note for roool. was sometime afterwards 
paid to Lord Melville’s account at 
Messrs Drummonds. And that another 
note for rocol. received by Mr Douglas 
at the Exchequer in the same way, at a 
subsequent period, was a fortnight af- 
terwerds paid in discharge of a private 
debt of Lord Melville’s. 

Mr Whitbread then continued, 1 
have heard the noble defendant say, 
that, at the time he held the office of 
‘Treasurer of the Navy he was in a vast 
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variety of confidential situations of go- 
verament, which made it necessary for 
him to disburse money so secretly, so 
privately, with se much care, and cau- 
tion, and circumspection, that he would 
not tell even his colleagues what he had 
done with it, Now an mdividual so 
unauthorised whilst ‘Treasurer ot the 
Navy, takes this 10,0001. to his own 
pocket, and then boldiy tells you he 
was the servant of the pubiic; that he 
took it for the service ot the public ; to 
which public he will never reveal it. To 
whom, after having so possessed himselt 
of it, did he pay this s2,0001,7 What 
became of it ? 

Mr Whitbread then entered into some 
details of the accounts of Messrs Mures 
and Aikinson, with a view of shewing 
that the 10,000]. was deposited in their 
hands; but these statements were not 
given in evidence. 

He then advevted to certain payments 
made to the credit of Lord Melville’s 
account at the Bank, by Mr Atkinson 
and Grey in the year 1733. 

And he detailed the particulars of va- 
rious receipts and payments, to shew 
that the diference between the accounts 
at the Bank and the official books of 
the Treasurer of the Navy im Decem- 
ber 1785, was ro,oocl, 

But, my Lords, (continued the ho- 
nourable manager,) how did the de- 
fendant act when Mr Douglas died, 
and when this deficiency of 10,0c0l, was 
known both to him and those who suc- 
ceeded Mr Douglas? Upon that defici- 
ciency being stated to the defendant, 
the defendant said that deficiency is 
mine; so much I owe to the public. 
Ii then he ackowledged the closing ter- 
mination of this account, which was so 
composed as I have stated to your Lord- 
ships, [ sav he acknowledged the whole 
of it, and that it is impossible he can 
shew to your Lordships he made any 
public use of this money. If it were 
possible, he is impeachable for not re- 
Vealing the use of it; but there is no 
ground whatever for such a defence. 

Now, my Lords, if that be the con- 
citien of Lord Melville, the evidence 
of Mr Trotter, and the evidence of 
those who heard him make that extra- 
Ordinary, that unjustifiable, that im- 
peachable, assertion, in the House of 
Commons, with regard to his determi- 
nation to keep the affairs of the public 
fram the public themselves, shall prove 
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what I have stated, I think we shall 
have completely proved the jist and the 
tenth articles ot this charge. 

My Lords, we now come to the se- 
cond division, in point of time, of the 
charges exlibited agaist Lord Mel- 
ville; I mean that which took place af- 
ter Mr Liotter was appointed Paymas- 
ter of the Navy. And here I must take 
your Lordships back, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to that new sera which had 
been created in the Navy Pay Oilice, by 
passing an act of parliament, which ob- 
tained the royal assent, I believe, in 
the month of June 1785, “ for the bet- 
ter Regulation of the Office ofthe Trea. 
surer of his Majesty’s Navy.” 

My Lords, when I am speaking of 
the defendant, and of those pers us con- 
nected with him, spon whom itis my 
duty severely, but I trust not intemper- 
ately, to animadvert, Iwish to say every 
thing that can goto the illustration of 
their good deeds in the office which 
they executed ; the one as supevior, and 
the other as subordinate. And se fay 
fiom imputing any blame to them, for 
that which does not deserve biame, 4 
wish to give them all the credit and ali 
the praise which is their due, during the 
time they continued so connected to- 
gether in that office; and theiciore it 
is with satisfaction, I say, that during 
the time Mr Dundas was Treasurer ot 
the Navy, several most beneficial regu- 
lations took place, in that othice, which 
he has the merit of having produced to 
the public. ‘Lhat several acts of par- 
lament were passed for the protection 
and detence of the unprotected and de- 
fenceless. [meanthe widowsand orphars 
of the brave seamen ; and for the allot- 
ment of wagesto the wives and families 
of those who were fighting the battles 
oftins country. Above ail, that several 
regulations took place, and were eaac- 
ted into laws, thiough the iustrumenta- 
lity of the defendant, which saved a 
number of lives from pub icexecution 5 
because, mv Lords, the act of parisa- 
ment, to which I now particularly ai- 
lude, renders almost impossible the 
crime heretofore so common, the for- 
gery of seamen’s wills and other instru- 
ments to obtain their pay. These checks 
were devised and carried into effect by 
the Noble Lord. For these and other 
acts of regulation in the Navy Pay Ot- 
fice, the Noble Lord demands the thanks 
of his couatry, and the unbounded gre 
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titude of that meritorious class of mer, 
the sesmen of our fleets. Bbelieve, too, 
that Mr Trottcr was extremely useful 
mm suggesting hints for these several de- 
signs, and that he gave Lord Meiville 
mat.nal assistence m the detail of all 
these dif crent plaos. 

My Lords, Mr frotter is a person 
whe will be mosi frequently mentioned 
hereafter; his mame has been much in 
the public mouth, greatly to the dis- 
comfort and dissatistucuion, undoubted. 
ly, of those who are nearly connected 
with him; and as I shall have occasion 
to speak of those misdeeds of his, in the 
way in which my duty will require me 
to do, think it right here to state, that 
he is a person, who in early life ever 
eonducted himself w th the greatest pos- 
sible propriety , that, except in these 
transactions in the Nevy Pay Orthicc, I 
know nothing, and I believe no man 
knows any thing to his disadvantage. 
He was emploved by the Treasurer who 
succeeded Lord Melville; and up to 
the very moment of the Resolutions of 
the House of Commons, he cont.iued 
in the employ of the last Treasurer. 1 
have heard the defendant honvurably, 
a and manfully deciare, that 

r Trotter, notwithstanding the cloud 
which hung over him, was a meritori- 
ous man, and one who ought to be 
trusted. My Lords, L do rot know a 
person more beloved by bis tmmediate 
relations, and those connected with him, 
than Mr Trotter; and this is one of 
the strongest testimomes in favour of 
any man. 

My Lords, Mr Trotter is a person 
who is to give you most material infor- 
mation, upon the subject of the tran- 
sactions of the defendant ; whose tran- 
sactions are so intimately connected with 
his own. In consequence of that ge- 
neral impression, your Lordships con- 
curred, with the other branch of the le- 
gislature, in indemnifying Mr ‘Trotter 
from all griminal prosecution for his own 
misdeeds, that he might be rendered a 
witness, able to fe. the truth upon 
this trial. And it is a very fortunate 
eircumstance ter Mr Trotter, who is 
the oniv man capable of revealing these 
transactions, that every thing he will 
say to your lordships will be confirmed 
by irrefragable testimony, because it 
will be confirmed by documents, which 
now exist ; and in every one of the state- 
ments 1 have heard him make he is 
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borne out by some corroborating wit: 
ness of veracity, of some book which 
cannot impoe upon you. ‘These are 
circumstances most fortunate torjustice ; 
fortunate for the protecuiion 3 fortunate 
for the country ; and most fortunate for 
Mr, Trotter himself, 

My Lords, an sct ot parliament pas- 
sed in 1985 tur better regulating the 
office of ‘Lreasurer of his Majcsty’s 
Navy. Weshould have simply put in 
this act, and read tt, and stated to your 
lordships the conduct of the defendant, 
without making a single comment upon 
the act itself; but, my Lords, to my 
itter astonishment, [I heard the nob!- 
defendant say, and my ears still ting!+ 
with the sound, that he was yet to 
learn in what particalar he had violated 
th spirit, or the ictter of that act o: 
parliament. Good God! my Lords, 
is not that act plain? If that act or 
Ppirliament ts not plain; if he who runs 
cannot read rhat act, you may as weil 
burn and consume al! your statute books; 
there is not one that will not admit o 
a double interpretation or a quibble. 
Magua Charta itse!f may be miscon. 
strued; the Habeas Corpus Act, the Act 
of Succession to the Crown of this coun - 
trv, the Bill of Rights, might admit o: 
a double interpretation : nay, my Lords, 
I had aimost said, that Law, which was 
delivered in all the magnificence of Hea- 
ven, written on tables of stone, ** Thou 
shalt not steal,” might almost beexplain- 
ed away by pln 4 I say this act 15 
plain, 

My Lords, read the statute and ses 
what it says. Is there any double in- 
terpretation to be put upotl it ? Can the 
learned counsel torture it? Simple anJ 
unlearned as Tam; I throw down the 
gauntiet and defy them; they can put 
but one interpretation upon this statute, 
which is, that Lord Melville, trom the 
time of the pissing of that act, was 
bound to place the public money at the 
bank, and no where else ; that he could 
not withdraw it from the bank for onc 
moment, except for naval services, with- 
out having broken, not only the spirit, 
but the letter of his own act of parlia- 
ment. My Lords, what did he do? He 
suffered, he will tell you, and he told 
the House of Commons (I heard him 
say it,) he suffered his paymaster to co 
so. In that which he did by his pay- 
master he did himself; he was bound to 
see that. he employed no servant who 
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did not act according to his public duty. 
—Mr Whitbread then entered into an 
argument upon the construction of some 
parts of the act, but as all questions 
upon it are now disposed of by the un- 
animous opinions «f the judges, it is 
not thought necessary to state particu- 
larly the points Mr Whitbread relied on, 

It is necessary (continued the honour- 
able Manager) to state to your lordships 
that there are three branches in the vay- 
ment of the mavy services: the pay 
branch: the victualling branch: and the 
navy branch. It so happens that upon 
the navy and victualling branches assign- 
ments are always made by the respec- 
tive boards for every farthing to be paid 
out to the individuals, who furnish ma- 
terials for the navy, and so forth. Upon 
the head of pay, assignments are made 
in part, but not upon the whole of it. 

My Lords, the assignments having 
been so made, it is the duty of the trea- 
surer, under the form prescribed by the 
act, to draw the money from the trea- 
sury, which money is there paid into the 
bank, and the treasurer is directed not 
to take it out, either by himself or by 
any other person, unless he has a navy 
service to which it is applicable. 

My Lords, I also heard the defend- 
ant, to mv astonishment, say, that there 
was a ditference between the assigned 
and unassigned balances, as if he had, 
alter the passing the act of parliament, 
the perfect controul over such assign- 
ed balances as were unclaimed. Good 
God! my lords, if there is an assigned 
unclaimed balance, to the amount of 
100,cool. which the treasurer or his pay- 
master, by his experience, knows will 
not be called for to its full extent, is it 
not the most preposterous thing in the 
Wworid to say, I will give you a draft in 
the proper form ; I will take the whole 
100,000l. though I know only 20,c00l. 
1s wanted for the public service, and I 
will put the other 80,cocl. in my poc- 
ket for purposes of my own, till peo- 
ple come with their bills? Your Lord- 
ships will, perhaps, be surprised to hear, 
that the unclaimed assignments ordinari- 
ly amount to the sum of 140,000]. so 
that the noble lord was giving to his 
Paymaster (reckoning that sum at 5 per 
Cent.) 7oool. a-year forthe execution of 
an office for which the public allow only 
seol. But I say there is no difference 


between assigned and unassigned mo- 
June 
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ney ; they are both equally the proper. 
ty of the country till claimed. 

I presume your lordships would not 
say that aman draws out money for a 
navy service, if he draws out Socol. to 
purchase India stock, in the name of 
Henry Dundas. I do not suppose that 
if a person draws out a million of money, 
and puts it into the hands of his private 
banker, when the assignments do not 
amount to above a fifth part of that sum, 
your lordships would say that was for 
navy service ; and yet such things have 
occurred, 

The honourable Manager then argued 
that the act to indemnify the persone 
engaged in the advance of go,cool. te 
Boyd, Benfield, and Co. was a legisia- 
tive declaration that the transactior 
was illegal. | 

My Lords, (continued he) the defer- 


dant, in an examination taken upon oath 


before the Commissioners of Naval En- 
quiry, confesses (and takes some credit 
to himself for so doing) that circum- 
stances induced him to give permission 
to his paymaster to draw the money 
from the bark. ‘The question put by 
the commissioners was, ** Did you au- 
thorise the paymaster, in or about the 
vear 1786, to draw the money applicable 
to naval services from the bank, and 
lodge it in the hands of a private bank- 
er?” The answer of Lord Melville is, 
“ T cannot precisely state the time, but 
I am certain that ] did permit Mr Trot- 
ter to lodge any money, drawn from 
the bank for public services, in his pri- 
vate banker's hands, during the period 
it was not demanded to the purposes 
for which it was drawn.” 

Now, my Lords, Mr Trotter took 
large sums of money from the bank, 
and lodged’ them in the hands of pri- 
vate bankers, assigned or unassigned 
was matter of no consideration with 
him. Navy, pay, or victualling, he 
took equally under each of those heads. 
He equally paid them into Mr Coutts’s, 
and drew them out of Mr Coutts’s, 
without the least regard to naval service 
at all. We can shew your lordships 
every month from the beginning of these 
transactions down to the month in which 
he quitted the navy pay office, to what 
amount he did these things. He began 
with ro,cool. then went on to 20,000}. 5 
then in 1795 to 10r,cool.; and at 1a 
it comes to so large a sum as 490,000]; 
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and, at the time that Lord Melville 
went out of ofhce, the last balance that 
was struck amounted to 290,0001. Did 
Lord Melville make any .enquiry what 
he was doing with this? No, it never 
struck him once that it was an improper 
thing in useit to be done; and yet it 
was a matter of great importance that 
he should know what Mr Trotter was 
about, because, not only his own cha- 
racter, but his fortune was at stake. 
My Lords, we charge, and shall prove, 
that the money was exposed to great 
risk of loss, by being not at Messrs. 
Cout.s’s but at Mr Trotter's own dispo- 
sal; tor though it was nominally at 
Messrs. Coutts’s, for the purpose of car- 
rying on the business of the office, yet 
I shall shew it was every where almost 
but at Messrs. Coutts's ; and I can 
shew instances where great loss was 
risked, We charge, that not only there 
was a great risk of loss, but that the 
money was withdrawn from the con- 
troul of the Treasurer of the Navy. 
Whilst the money was in the Bank of 
England it was always under his con- 
troul; the revocation of his power of 
attorney put it under his controul im- 
mediately. If Mr Trotter died, or ab- 
sconded, or failed, all the money in the 
Bank of England, or in the names of 
the sub-accountants, vested immediately 
in the Treasurer of ihe Navy. But when 
Mr Trotter had put it into the hands of 
private bankers, it was under his own 
controul and that of nobody else. They 
could not possibly answer any draft for 
this money but that of Mr ‘Trotier. 
He might have carried this monev where 
he pleased. Lord Melville could not 
have prevented his doing so, and there- 
fore by giving this unlimited confidence 
to Mr Trotter, and by allowing him to 
do so, he exposed the public money. 

My Lords, the public money was 
still farther exposed; for that trust, 
which Lord Melville "delegated to Mr 
Trotter, Mr Protter delegated to others, 
who drew by blank drafts filed up for 
the morey. 

Mr Whitbread then entered into an 
argument, to shew that no convenience 
to the business of the office resulted 
from the monev being drawn from the 
bank and deposited at Messrs Coutts’s. 

Your Lordships (continued he) will 


robably suppose that great balances 
e:: in the hands of Messrs. Coutts, 
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to answer all these demands from the 
‘Treasurer ofthe Nary. Nosuchthing ; 
for vou will find, on ‘eompariton, that 
when go00,000l. were out, he bed but 
16,0001, at Messrs. Coutts’s and that at 
many times when the balances were very 
large in his hands, he had very smail 
sums at Messrs. Coutts’s ; and at other 
times that his account was over-drawn ; 
therefore it could be for mo other pur- 
pose but to obtain private profit and 
emolument, and there we unquestion- 
ably prove the second, third, and fourth 
articfes together, namely, that he did 
this for the purpose of private emolu- 
ment. And Lord Melville has indeed 
admitted to the Commissioners of Naval 
Enquiry that he suffered Mr Trotter to 
do this tor the purpose of private emo- 
lument, 

Now, my Lords, we come to the last 
division of this accusation against the 


noble lord ; we come to charge upon 


Lord Melville, that he did directly parti- 
cipate in the profits made by Mr ‘Trot- 
ter; we here specify the mode, and we 
shall prove the items of those accounts 
in which Lord Melville did so partici- 
pate in that profit. 

There comes in the front of, these 
articles a second sum of 10,c00!. which 
the ffth article charges Lord 
took for his own use. 

‘That he took this sum he 
in the face of the whole House of Com- 
mons. Let him shew to your lordships, 
if he can, for what purpose this was ap- 
plied, and, if he cannot shew it to your 
lordships, I sav, tor his very conceal- 
ment of it, you must convict him ; even 
supposing he applied it to no private 
purpose. If he conceals the public pur- 
pose for which he applied it, he is an 
unfaithful and untrue servant of the 
public, of whom an example ought to be 
mace. 

Mr Whitbread then stated that va- 
rious accounts had existed between Lord 
Melville and Mr Trotter, and relied 

upon the release which had been exe- 
cuted, as affording evidence that those 
accounts had been destrpved to conceal 
therr criminal conterts. He then pro- 
ceeded— 

‘There are three distinct modes, in 
which we charge Lord Melville to have 
participated in the public money. He 
participated first by a transaction im 
which no interest was charged from Mt 

Trotter 
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Trotter to him. He participated, se- 
condly, in a transaction in which interest 
was charged by Mr ‘Trotter to him. 
He participated in a third transaction 
where no interest was charged by Mr 
‘Trotter to him: they stand in the arti- 
cles in that order, but, for the purpose 
of explaining the tramsactions to your 
Lordships more perspicuously, I beg to 
alter, but not to invert the order of 
them; and to take the middle charge 
first and then the other two together. 

By the eight) article it is charged that 
Lord Melville obtained and received of 
Mr Trotter a sum of 22,o00l., or some 
other large sum of money advanced te 
him by Mr ‘Tretter, and tor which it has 
been alledged by Lord Melville that he 
was to pay interest. And we further 
charge a destruction of papers to con- 
ceal this account also. 

Mr Whitbread then stated the cir- 
cumstance of the purchase of 13,500l. 
hast India stock, the particulars of 
which are detailed in Mr. ‘Trotter's evi- 
dence; and insisted, that from thecircum- 
stances Lord Melville must have known 
the loan was a loan of public money, 

He then siated that Mr ‘Trotter kept 
two accounts with Lord Melville, the 
one entitled the Account Current, con- 
sisting of receipts and payments of a 
private nature; and the ether entitled 
the Chest Account, consisting of advan- 
ces made to Lord Melville out of the 
pablic money, 

He then proceeded—Your Lordships 
recollect that in the year 1797 @ loan 
was obtained from the public by the 
subscription of a vast number of eminent 
individuals, as well as cespectable pri- 
vate persons, and respectable merchants, 
called the Loyalty Loan, to which I 
heard Lord Melville say, it was gener- 
ally understood that all persons in high 
situations of government would sub- 
scribe, and he put down his name for 
10,0001. ‘This 10,000]. he candidly ac- 
hnowledged was not in his possession, 
he therefore was to obtain it from 
friends. Some persons have suspected 
these payments were made from Scot- 
Jand, but not a shilling of them came 
from that quarter: every payment was 
made by Mr Trotter, out of the public 
money, 

Mr. Trotter first of all carried this 
to,ooo], to the account-current, aod 
aiterwards transferred it to the chest- 
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account. He contended that Lord Mel- 
ville Knew the chest account contained 
advances of public money, and that he 
authorised this transfer. 

Mr Whitbread then stated the circum- 
stances from ‘Trotter to be such that the 
advances he made to Lord Melville 
could not be made out of his private 
fortune. ‘That in 1787 he advanced to 
Lord Melville on bond the sum ot 
4,000l., for which it appeared no inter. 
est was paid, and theretore the advance 
must have been known by Lord Mel- 
ville, to have been out of public money. 
He stated that Mr, Trotter was in the 
constant receipt of his lordship’s salary, 
which was originally kept in a separate 
account; that there was another separate 
account kept for the Melville Castle, but 
it being afterwards found inconvenient 
to keep so many accounts, they ail resol- 
ved themselves into two, viz. the Ac- 
count Current and the Chest Account. 

Mr Whitbread proceeded—I would 
not consume your Lordships time in 
minute detail, but perhaps it may be as 
well to say that large sums were paid 
through the account current to parti- 
cular individuals. Messrs Mansfeld, 
Ramsay, and Co, received to the a- 
mount of 5,ocol. which was sent thro’ 
Mr Robert [Lrotter to Edinburgh, with 
which 5000}. a heritable bond on landed 
security was redeemed, by which means 
Lord Melville got rid of the payment 
of.sé. per cent. upon so much, having 
obtained that loan without interest, for 
no interest was charged in the account- 
current or the chest account. Another 
sum, which it is not material to specify, 
was paid through Mr Robert Trotter to 
Sir William Forbes, by which Lord 
Melville also redeemed securities at in- 
terest. He also relied on the circum- 
stances of 200cl, East India stock, and 
sooul. in the 3 per cent. Reduced, tor 
the benefit of Lord Melville, as shew- 
ing that the public money was laid out 
for his benefit. 

He then stated, that in May, 1800, 
Mr Trotter told Lord Melville, when 
he was going out of office, that it was 
necessary his balances should be made 
good, and he laid before him an accurate 
statement in writing of what his lord. 
ship was to make up. 

He then stated that, including the 
money due for the East India stocky 
the lovalty loan, the balance of the 
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account-current, and the balance of the 
chest-account, the whole of Lord Mel- 
vill:’s debt, in May, 1800, amounted to 
about 7o,000/. which was discharged 
by borrowing 13,000/. of Messrs Coutts, 
apon the Security of his Lordship, and 
his son Mr Robert Dundas; and by 
borrowing a further sum of Mr Mark 
Sprott upon the security of Lord Mel- 
ville’s stock. 

Mr Whitbread then uttered a fine 
panegyric upou Lord St. Vincent, who 
had been the occassion of the act for 
appointing Commissioners of Naval En- 

uiry, and highly commended the con- 

uct of those commissioners who had 
laid the foundation of this prosecution, 
He disclaimed all intention of imputing 
to Lord Melville the sordid passion of 
avarice. He admitted that his lordship 
was of a frank and generous spirit in 
money matters, but argued that, al- 
though he might not be desirous of ac- 
quiring wealth, he might have the desire 
of being supplied with money to gratify 
his love of hospitality and thirst for 
power. 

Mr Whitbread then concluded, and 
the court adjourned to the following 
day. 

The next four davs were occupied in 
proving some of the formal parts of the 
case, and in the examination of various 
persons from the Exchequer, the ‘Trea- 
surv, the Bank of England, the Navy 
Pay - office, the Banking Houses of 
Messrs Drummond, Messrs Moffatt and 
Co. and Messrs Smith, Payne, and 
Smith, the substance of whose evidence 
was as follows, 

Previous to the act 25 Geo. 3.¢. 38 
(for regulating the office of ‘Treasurer 
of the Navy) it was the practice for the 
Paymaster of the Navy to attend at the 
Exchequer, and receive in cash so much 
of the money directed to be issued to 
the Treasurer, as he thought fit so to re. 
ceive, and to receive the rest by a cre- 
dit on the Bank of England. From the 
time of Lord Melville's appointment in 
178, until December 1785, during so 
Jong as his Lordship was Treasurer, the 
late Andrew Douglas acted as his Pay- 
master, and attended at the Exchequer 
for this purpose. He also drew all the 
money from the bank which was issued 
for Navy services. Three several is- 
sues were made from the Exchequer to 
Mr Douglas on the 6th November, the 
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22d of November and the roth Decem- 
ber, 1782, of several sums amounting 
together to upwards of 188,o00l. out of 
which 11,0001, was received in cash, 
and the rest by credit on the bank, 
One of the bank notes, for roovl, re- 
ceived at the Exchequer on the 6th No- 
veinber 1752, was paid a week after- 
wards tntu the banking house of Messrs 
Diummonds (but it did not appear by 
whom) to the credit of Lord Melville's 
private account, and one of the notes 
received at the Exchequer on the 22d 
November 1782 was paid a fortnight af- 
terwards to Messrs Moffatt and Co. 
bankers, to take up a bill drawn by Mr 
Newbiggin upon Lord Melville. 
veral sums were paid by Mr Doug'as 
to Lord Melville’s private account with 
Messrs Drummonds, during 17382, 1733, 
1784, and1785. Messrs Drummond gave 
notice to Lord Melville, that his account 
was overdrawn on the 23d June 1785, 
to the amount of 2950]. and upwards. 
The sums which were paid in to the ere- 
dit of this account next after that notice 
were the sum of 2ooul. paid in on the 
4th day of October 178s, being a biil 
remitted from Scotland, and the sum of 
3600l, paid in on the 29th day of De- 
cember 1785, being another remittance 
from Scotland. Differences were proved 
to exist between the official balances of 
the Treasurer of the Navy, and the ba- 
lances of the bank, at several periods 
between the date of Lord Melville's 
first appointments, and the month of 
December 1785, and io that month the 
difference was 10,6001. In December 
1785 Mr Douglas died, and his execu- 
tor paid to Lord Melville upwards of 
g0acl., the balance of Exchequer fees 
then in his hands, 

Mr Whitbread (one of the managers) 
then off-red himself as a witness, and 
proved that on the rrth June 180s, he 
in the 
House of Commons, that, during the 
paymastership of Mr Douglas, he pos- 
sessed himself of public micney to the 
amount of 10,000l, or thereabouts, and 
that he would not reveal the applica- 
tion of it, being impelled by motives of 
pubic duty, private honour, and per- 
sonal convenience, to conceal it; and 
that he accompanied this adinission with 
a declaration, that he had not converted 
any part of this sum to his own profit 
or emolument. 

The 
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The examination of Lord Melville 
taken before the Commissioners of Na- 
val Enquiry m November 1804, and 
two letters from his Lordship to the 
Commissioners, were read. | 

The sixth and seventh days were 
principally occupied with the examina- 
tioas, first of Mr Whitbread, and after- 
wards of Mr ‘Trotter, buth of which are 
given at length. | 

Mr Whitbread, one of the Managers for 
the Commons, rose and said—l again offer 
myself as a witness to your Lordships, 
and I swear, that.on the sith of June 
1805, I heard Lord Melville declare, 
with reference to another sum of 10,co00l. 
than that respecting which I deposed 
on the other day, that he did, at a sub- 
sequent time to the time at which he 
possessed himself of the first 10,000l., 
possess himself of another sum, nearly 
to a similar amount; and I understood, 
in substance, that Lord Melville said, 
that he would not reveal the application 
of that money, any more than the first 
10,000l., and from the same motive. 
This was said in the presence of hun- 
dreds of persons ; and I propose, on a 
future day, to call another witness to 
the testimony which I have given. 


Cross examined, 


It is presumed the honourable Mana- 


er, upon this subject any more than 

the other, did not, at the time, take any 
note or minute in writing of what pas- 
sed?—I certainly at that time took a 
note of the substance of all that Lord 
Melville said, but not of the exact 
words, 

The speech of Lord Melville in the 
house took up a considerable time ?— 
Yes, upwards of two hours, I dare say. 

Could you undertake to repeat by 
heart any passages that made favourably 
for Lord Melville, as well as those that 


you have now given to the court ?—I. 


have repeated by heart certain words 
which I have sworn that Lord Melville 
spoke ; any other particular words of 
his speech I am not quite sure that I 
could repeat: I am only swearing to 
the substance of what Lord Melville said. 

Can you repeat the substance of any 
other part of Lord Melville’s speech 
which was favourable to Lord Melville ? 
—If the learned counsel will point my 
attention to any particular passage of 
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that speech, I will tell him whether [ 
can repeat the substance of it or not. 

Did the Noble Lord, in the course of 
his speech with respect to the sum in 
question, negative the appropriation of 
that sum, the same as of the other, ta 
his own private use ?—I understood him 
to do it exactly in that way as with re. 
gard to the other sum of 10,000!., 

Do you recollect that the Noble Lord 
at the same time, in the most positive 
and explicit manner, did deprecate any 
appropriation of these sums to his own 
private use, or Mr Tratter’s ?—I do 
not think that he did, in precise and ex. 
plicit terms, negative that fact. 

Can you, by referring to the notes 
you took at that time, be able to speak 
with more positiveness and precision 
upon that part of the subject?—I do 
not think I could speak with more po- 
sitiveness and certainty. 

Was no note taken upon that subject ? 
—Yes; but when expressions are equi- 
vocal, it is difficult by any note exactly 
to give the precise meaning the words 
are meant to convey. 

What was that equivocal expression 
that was used upon that occasion ?—I 
do not recollect the precise words, but 
without recollecting the precise words, 
one may have a recollection that there 
was an equivocal sense pervading seve- 
ral sentences. 

Endeavour to recollect the substance 
of what was said in that part of the ne- 
ble lord’s speech that made that mmpres- 
sion ?>—The impression intended to be 
conveyed by that part of the noble 
lord’s speech to which [ presume the 
learned counsel means to refer ; the un- 
pression intended to have been convey- 
ed, [apprehend to have been, that he had 
not directed Mr ‘Trotter to make use 
of any public money for his private ad- 
vantage. With regard to the permission 
which he had given to Mr ‘Lrotter, I 
think the words were pretty precisely 
that he had given Mr Trotter such per- 
mission. 

Permission to do what?—To place 
the public money at other places thaa 


the bank, and also to make use of a 


part of it for his own advantoge. 

It is begged to repeat the question, 
whether the noble Lord did not in the 
most explicit and positive terms 


deny that he had either given any per- 
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mission or had any knowledge of the 
public money being laid out to any 
purposes of private emolument or pro- 
hit, either for himself or Mr Trotter ?— 
I wish the learned counsel to interpret 
what he means by ‘ iaid out :’ I under- 
stood the noble Lord to say, or at least 
implied from it, that he had permitted 
Mr Trotter to place the public money 
at other places besides the bank, for his 
own private purposes ; with regard to 
other places, that he did not do any 
such thiny. 

Whether the honourable manager 
does not distinctly recollect that the 
averment of the nuble defendant upon 
that subject, of placing it, was, that he 
had given no other permission but to 
remove the money trom the bank to a 
private bank, for the convenience of 
appropriating it to the public service? 
Certainty one of the reasens given by 
the noble Lord was, that he had aliow- 
ed the money to be removed to a pri- 
vate banker’s, for official convenience, 
but it did net appear to me that that 
was the only reason. 

Then, having said one of the reasons 
assigued by the noble Lord was, that it 
might be there for the public convent- 
ence, did he give any other reason ve- 
sides >—YVes, I understood for the emo. 
lument of Mr Trotter; and the noble 
Lord described the manner in which he 
thought that emolument had accrued, 
namely, by interest paid by Mc Coutts 
to Mr ‘Trotter for lodging that money. 

Be so good as refresh your memory 
upon the subject, and say whether the 
sole reason given by the noble defen. 
dant was not, that the sole object of re- 
moving it from the bank was for pub- 
hie convenience ; but at the same time 
did suspect or believe that an advan- 
tage had accrued to Mr Trotter from 
that act, whieh was not done for his ad- 
vantage, but for public convenience? 
That was not the way in which I un- 
derstood it altogether. 

Whether you have refreshed your me- 
mory since you heard the speech, by a 
reference to what was stated on Satur- 
day as intended to be read in evidence, 
the substance of the speech delivered ? 
I have not looked atthe pamphlet in 
question since I have been otherwise 
most laboriously occupied. 

Whether the noble defendant did 
Not, in express terms, say, that he did 
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solemnly assert, before that house, thot 
he never knew that Mr Trotter hai 
drawn any money for the purposes cf 
private emolument, in manifest evasion 
of the act?—I am speaking to the 
speech, and not to the pamphlet; the 
pamphlet, which I have read more than 
once, does not in every part of it exactly 
correspond with the speechas delivered 
by the noble defendant in the House of 
Commons, to the best of my recol!ec. 
tion and belief. Whether those precise 
words were uttered in the House cf 
Commons, it 1s impossible for me tu 
say; but whether they were or not, 
the context of all he said was, to make 
the impression upon my mind which [ 
have had the honour of stating to ihe 
court. 

It is begged to have a precise an. 
swer, Whether those words, or to that 
effect and substance, were used by the 
noble defendant : I will repeat them a. 
gain, ** never knew that Mr Trotte: 
drawn any money for private 
“ molument in manifest evasion of the 
“act’?—L can give no other answer 
than J have heretofore done, and Lhope 
that is perfectly satisfactory to the 
court that IT am not speaking to the 
words of that pamphie*, but to the 
words of the speech, without recollec- 
ting precise parts of it. 

The word * pamphlet’ has not been 
made use of ; but it is asked, whether 
in substance the noble defendant did 
not imply to the effect Lam stating ?— 
I do not recollect the precise words, 
nor do [think that the very substance 
of those words was uttered in any pre- 
cise form by the noble Lord. 

Whether you mean not only to nega- 
tive the precise expression that has 
been stated, but to negative also the 
substance ?—-I do not mean to negative 
the substance altogether of Lord Mel- 
ville having criticised upon what the 
words * manifest evasion’ meant ; the 
substance of the speech was what I have 
given to your Lordships: the words 
themselves I do not recollect. 

I am not answered yet; I wished to 
know, whether in words and in. sub- 
stance, and also to the effect of what was 
stated just Row, was or was not made 
use of by the noble Lord ?—Not to that 
precise effect ; to an effect very neaily 
similar. 

State what was the averment - 

at 
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that subject, as near as you can recol- 
lect Lhe averment upon that subject 
[ took to be to import, that he had not 
allowed Mr ‘Trotter to do that to the 
extent whieh it had been done. 

Is it to be understood, that your re- 
collection is, that he allowed it to any 
extent ?—Undoubtedly. 

Do you mean tha. he allowed it in 
any other respect than as a beneiit 
might arise to him from depositing it 
for the convenience of the public ser- 
vice at another bank ?—The noble Lord 


had first of all contended, that the act . 


was not evaded ; and therefore there 
comes a question, what was the evasion 
of the act; not 2 manifest evasion of 
the act, according to the coustruction 
ef the Noble Lord; but according to 
the construction I put upon it, it was in 
manifest evasion of the act. 


Whether the noble Lord admitted. 


that he had ever permitted Mr ‘Trotter 
to derive any private benefit from the 
public money, except the benefit arising 
from a deposit made at a private bank- 
er’s for the purpose of official conve- 
nience understood Lord Melville to 
sav for Mr Trotter’s convenience also. 

Whether, upon recollecting yourself 
upon this subject, you mean to state, 
that the noble defendant admitted that 
he knew or permitted any emolument 
to be derived to Mr Trotter from the 
public money, save and except whatre- 
sulted from its deposit at a private ban- 
ker’s for official convenience ?—The 
noble defendant stated, that he had al- 
lowed the money to be placed at a pri- 
vate banker’s for official convenience 3 
and when there, he had allowed or per- 
mitted, or not prevented Mr Trotter 
from making a private emolument from 
wt: and that emolument arising from 
the interest he was to make of it from 
Mr Coutts’s. 

Whether the noble defendant admit- 
ted his consent or knowledge of any 
other benefit to Mr Trotter from it ?— 
'he noble Lord never said he had re- 
stricted Mr Trotter from making advan- 
tage in any way, to the best of my re- 
collection and belief; and he then stat- 
ed that he had made it in that way. 

The question is not, whether he re- 
stricted him, but whether he said he 
knew of his having any other advantage, 
excepting the advantage before stated ? 
He did not say he even knew it, but 
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only supposed it ; he did not admit that 
he Knew of any other. 

Whether he did not also state, in the 
same speech, that he never knew that 
Mr ‘Trotter investedjany money on 
exchequer or navy bills ?—TI believe he 
said $0. 

‘That he never knew he had put any 
money upon security ot stock ?—1 
lieve he said so. 

That he never knew he had employ- 
ed any money in discount of private 
bills ?—I believe he said so. 

‘That he never knew he had employ- 
ed any money in the purchase of bank 
or India stock ?—TI believe he said so. 

Whether vou recollect at the seme 
time, the noble defendant declaring, 
that he had not the smallest knowledge 


‘or belief that Mr ‘Trotter ever did lay 


out for his use or any benefit in any 
such modes, any sum of public money 
whatever ?—Piease to read the passage 
over again, and tell me to whom that 
his refers, whether to Mr ‘Trotter or 
Lord Melville. 

Question repeated.—I do not think 
so precisely as it is put in those words. 

What was the averment upon that 
subject ?—Pretty nearly amounting to 
precision, but not altogether ; the im- 
pression made upon my mind was, that 
the denial was not positive and precise. 

Can you with any distinctness recol- 
lect the substance of the expressions 
used cannot recollect further than 
I have stated; I cannot discriminate 
more nicely; I wish I could, for the 
benefit of the learned counsel, as it 
would save him trouble. 

Is there any part of this expression 
which you think was not used; I will 
read it again ?—It is uot the expres- 
sion, it is the general impression of the 
same words in another order; the in- 
sertion or the omission of one word will 
make all the difference to the construc 
tion of the passage. 

Have you the notes with you, which 
you took at the time ?—I have not, 
they were notes I then took being then 
in the House of Commons, and endea- 
vourin, to prepare myselfto answer the 
speech of the Noble Lord; they were 
notes of that sort, that if 1 were to re- 
fer to them now, I do not know that I 
should be able to understand them, and 
whether they are in existenee or not, [ 
cannot say. 

This 
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This passage, which is favourable to 
Lord Melville, you havemo distinct re- 
collection of the terms made use of ?— 
The only precise words I have any dis- 
tinct recollection of, Ihave sworn to ; 
I have no recollection of those words 
stated by the learned Counsel to the 
Court, whether favourable or unfavour- 
able. 

Examined by the Lords. 

Question from a Lord.—When Lord 
Meivitle stated, that he would not re- 
veal the application of a sum of 10,000!. 
or thereabouts, did he state to the house 
his reason for declining so to reveal it? 
—In mentioning of the first 10,000}. or 
whether he coupled the two together, I 
am not quite sure; but the words he 
used and the motives he said that pre- 
vented hin from revealing the applica- 
cation of that money, were motives of 
public duty, of private honour and per- 
sonal convenience ; I understood him to 
apply those words to both sums. 

Then ALEXANDER TROTTER, 
Esquire, was examined as follows : 

Were you ever in the Navy Pay Of- 
fice was. 

When did vou first enter the Navy 
Pay Office >I believe in the latter end 
of the year 1776. 

What was your salary when vou were 
first appointed ?—I went into the Pay 
Office a junior clerk ; I believe upon a 
salary of sol. a vear. 

How long did you continue in the 
Navy Pay Office °—I continued I be- 
lieve till the vear 1784, as a clerk. 

Was your salary increased from your 
first entering the office up to the dav of 
= quitting the Navy Pay office ?— 

apprehend it may have been, but not 
materially ; I do not recollect. 

Was it doubled ?—I do not think it 
wes. 

How long did you remain out of the 
Navy Pay Office >—My recollection 
does not serve me to state that precise- 
by, but I believe nearly twelve- 
month. 

What office did you hold when you 
were replaced in the Navy Office ?—I 
was appointed Paymaster under the 
Treasurer of the Navy. 

Who appointed you Paymaster ?— 
Mv Lord Melville. 

Upon whose recommendation if you 
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know it?—TI am at a loss to ascertaie 
that precisely ; but my relation Mr 
Coutts had applied to Mr Pitt, and I 
believe Mr Pitt had made interest with 
my Lord Meiville, to appoint me to 
that situation ; I do not know whether 
that was the only interest employed or 
not. 

When you were appointed Paymas- 
ter what was your salary ?—<cool, a 
year with some deduction of taxes. 

As Paymaster of the Navy, did you 
receive the balance of public money 
which was due from your predecessor ? 
—The bank books were deliveredto me, 
I believe by Lord Melville, and I was 


told that the public balance was at that 


time in the bank, excepting the sums 
that were in the hands of the Sub ac- 
countants, and a sum which his Loid- 
ship mentioned to me. 

D> you recollect what that sum was 
which Lord Melville mentioned to you? 
—I had stated it upon the best of my 
recollection upon a former occasion to 
be 1o0,00el., but have been induced from 
many things I have seen since, to be- 
lieve it was 19,60cl.3 160cl.a balance 
due from his first treasurership, and 
9oool, a balance due on the first part 
of the second treasurership. 

Did you examine the public cash at 
the time you became paymaster?—No 
further than by observing by the books 
that the balance was in the bank. 

Where was that ro,ocol. which you 
have thus divided into two sums ?— 
My Lord Melville told me that he 
should account for it. 

Did he tell you in whose possession 
it was ?—He did not. 

Whether you received the balance of 
exchequer fees 

What is the cistinétion between ex- 
chequer fee money and the public mo- 
ney deposited at the bank ?—Exchequer 
fee money is imprested into the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Navy, who al- 
lows the Paymaster to have entirely the 
management of it, for the purpose of 
paving fees at the Exchequer, and some 
other contingencies. 

Ts the exchequer fee money imprest- 
ed to the Treasurer of the Navy in the 
same manner as the other public monev? 
—It is the only instance in which it cit- 
fers. 


(To be continued in our neat.) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 20. 


ORD Stanhope called the attention 

of the House to a most Important 
subject. He observed that within the 
last fifteen vears, this country had ex- 
pended, for com imported, about forty- 
five milltons sterling, ‘Phere was at 
present every prospect of the ports in 
the Boltic betsy shut against us. From 
afriend, who lad traveiled very recent- 
ly in various parts of the country, he 
was informed there was rcason to ap- 
prehend a failure of the crops in many 
districts. With the knowledve ofthese 
facts, our situation was truly alarming 5 
yet he understood considerable quanti- 
ties of barley vere daily exported to 
Ireland to be made into sp'rits. Previous 
to anv proposition being submitted bv 
him to the House, he wished to obtain 
an account of the exports and imports, 
in flour and grain, since the ist day of 
January 1Soo, specifying the different 
yeats.— Lord Moira said that it was the 
first time he had ever heard that there 
was any ground whatever for such an 
alarm, and both from his own inspec- 
tion, and the opinion of others en whom 
he could fully rely, he had no difficulty 
in saying, that it was totally void of 
foundation.—Lord Auckland concurred 
with Lord Moira, in stating that there 
was not the least reason for the alarm 
which migi,t have been excited by the 
language of the Noble Lord who 
had preceded him : Neither was there 
any reason to suppose that the ports 
of the Baltic wou!d be shut acainst us. 
The fact was, that foreign corn daily ar- 
rived in such quantities, that licences 
Were frequently applied fur and granted 
for its re-exportation, ‘The motion 
was then agreed to. 


Monday, May 12. 

A message from the King was pre- 
sented by Lord Grenvilie, informing 
their Lordships, that his Majesty had 
settled an annuity of sooo |. on the pre- 
sent Earl Nelson, and his next heirs, 
aud appropriated the sum of 120,000]. 
to the purchase of a hoase and lands to 
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be settled in perpetuity on the femily 5 
and hoping their Lordships would en- 
able his Majesty to carry the same into 
cifect. 

Friday, May 16. 

The third reading of the.slave impor- 
tation restrictiin bill was opposed by 
the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, the Marquis of 
Sligo, Lords Eldon and Flawkesbury, 
&c. upon the vround that the bill was 
destructive of a great branch of our 
trade, and that it was little better than 
an abolition of the trade in disguise.—~ 
The Bishop of St Asaph said, he was no 
friend to any thing in disguise, but 
while he sat in that House, he would, 
by every means in his power, whether 
fair or foul, whether bv open hostility 
or secret stratagem, labour to destroy 
that infamous traffic, which was no less 
a disgrace to humanity than it was de- 
structive of the morals of the nation. 
Regarding this bill as a step towards its 
abolition, he gave it his warmest sup- 
port. On the same ground:, as well as 
on those of policy, the bill was support. 
ed by the Bishop of London, the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Eari of Suffolk, and 
Lords Holland, Darnley, Grenville, El - 
lenborcttgh, Sidmoutb, and Auckland. 
The bill was passed, after a division, 
for it 43, against it 13. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
April 14. 

R Hobbouse obtained leave for a 

bill to enable the Commissioners 
appointed by Act of Parliament, to 
carry into execution the agreement 
entered into by the East India Com- 
panv, the Natob of Arcot, and certain 
private erediters. He entered into a 
long but dry detail of the transactions 
connected with this object. 

Lord Garlizs wished to know, now 
that the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope was completed, whether it was 
intended to propose a vete of thanks tu 
the officers and men engaged in that 
important service. Mr Windbam re- 
plied inthe negative. It was not, he 

said, 
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a Service of that magnitude to call 
for such a mark of pub: 
Wednesday, April 16. 

Leave wis given for buls turopening 
and improving the streets,aod forremov 
ing the slaughter house in Glasvow; for 
Opening and lightins the streets, end 
erecting a Bride weliin 5 and iof 
repairing roacs in the county cf Ren. 
tre: 


apy rubation®, 


Thursday 
In aCommittce resolved, that 


be granted fur the encouratement ct 
discoverics at sea, connected with the 
jongtude. [ua Cs Nitice on the b 

respecting the li-buuaty » to 
answer certain Questiogs, tae Oda 

of the Roils moved a clause. thal a wit- 
nes should not ve £0 
swer in a Court &! Law. a curstion 


wht hhe micht demur a Cuurt of 


Equity. Afte. aiung conversi the 


clause was negatived withouta divin. 

Mr Yorke moved for Copies ct ai ops 
nions wilting ty 
n'sters, by General ON crs, respecting 
the expedi cy of enlistine inen tur a 
limited t f years. motion 
was resiste', chichy upon the ground 


of the indeliceeyv of publ shing 
confidentially given to the 
inChef After acorver ation ot some 
length, the motion was negatived with. 
outa division. Onthe motion of Lr 
J. Sinclair, a Select Com was 2 
pornted to examise the accounts re 
lative tothe forfeited estates in Scot. 
land. 


Fi iday, April 18 


Mr Paul moved for a number of 


On the of Mav a motion of 


thanks to the same eile: t was made. in 


the Common Council of the ctv of 


London, but negatived on the ground 
of its having been refused in the Touse 
of Commons.—The value of the covony 
of the Cape seems to have wooderfuily 
depreciated within thes: ten vears. Ta 
196%, Lord Keith and Genera! Clarke 
received the thanks of both Houses for 
its capture, and the cessi n of that co 
lonyv by the peace of Amiens was loud. 
lv and genesaliv reprobated. New, 
however, its ecapt ure, which has been 
effected at a vast expence, is not worth 
a vote of thanks. 


respecting Last Indi2 affairs 
which, atter a long but unmterestins 
Couversation, were ordered. 

Mr Serjeant best moved tora Bill to 
the puuiication ct ailex parte ¢- 
vidence taken beture Che trial of 
ces. Noone, he sai’, was less dispus- 
td to trenca upon tac bbertv of the 
Press than he was. or could think more 
highly of But at wascof 
equalimportance to preserve the 
and unb assed Cistribution of justice 
and while ex parte evidewce Continues 
to be circulated, as at prescut, throue! 


the whale country, no lury could cote 
tothe trial of au ohence pe foctiv im. 
raitial andtice from bins. was in. 
deed held at present by lawvers, that 
practice wes'Contrarv to law but 
is the Jaw now stancs, st cannot be 


those who are the sufferers from the 
practice, or on that of the smears 
generale Phe interference of the tat 

be thought, would be equally 
tive state of tue 
iaw on the sulject.—He wished there- 
fore to make it the mterest of some 
other persons to prosecute and tor this 
pus pore, he meant that one of the 
clauses of the bill should g:ve a penalry 
ef iscl.on the pullisher, to any person 
who should prove the tict of 
tion, and aso en pew the Court ty 
punish the ofiender by wav ot um 
Such were the objects of 
the Bol which he moved for. Leave 
was granted accordiny ly. 


trom the present deber 


Tuesday, 22. 

The Hon. Henry Erskine took his 
seat, aid, on the motion of Sir Johny 
Sinclaw, hts Lordship’s name was added 
tothe Cominittee to whom the accounts 
of the forfeited estates in Sco dand were 
referred. ‘The ordee of last Sesston for 
suspending the cival prosecution against 
Mr ‘Vrotter, for misapplication ot the 
publhe money, was, on the motion of 
Mr Whitbread, discharged. 

Mr Parl biovolht forward his charges 
aeamst Nis quis Wellesley, which Cx- 
tended tothe whole of that Nobleman’s 
povernment in India, and charged him 
with corruption, extravagant waste of 
the Company's monev, to gratify his 
own love of pomp and sp'endour, diso- 
dedience of orders, oppressing to the na- 
tive Princes, and, in short, with entirely 

causing 


ex ce ul 1 on tne 

‘ 
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causing the present disastrous stare 


of the Company's in India. AD 


long conversation ¢usued, which ended 
in the motion being withdrawn for the 
present, as tere were ho cocuments 
before the House to substantiate the 
charges, 2nd Alr Pau! moved ior Various 
paperson the subject. 


Thursday, April 240 


Mr Serjeant Best withdrew his Bill 
for promiiting the prolcetion of ¢a- 
parte ev.dence in the newspapers, many 
persons, tor whose opinions he ieit the 
greatest deference, having considered 
would trench upon the 
of the press. 


F; iday, Api id 2 Se 


Lord Hawick (in aa Committee of Sup. 
piv) Moved foran increase of pav to of- 
ficers 1a the naval service. After a vari- 
ery of observations respecting the im- 
portence of that service, and the pecuh. 
ar vstrong claims of our seamen to the 
esteem and gratitude of their country, 
he stated his object to be, to raise the 
rates of allowance to all the classes of 
the navy, with the exception of Masters 
and Su rgcons, who received an advance 
of pry last year, and Landsmen, who 
vo.untarniv, aware of all the circumstan- 
cesof the situationin which they engage, 
sand on a footing guite different from 
that of the Seamen. 

As to the scale of augmentation, he 
proposed the following allowances: 


Per Day. 

Yeo Admirals of the Fleet, an 
increase of - L.c 19 o 
Admirals, - 7 0 
Vice- Admirals, - - 5 
Rear-Admurals, - 3 6 

Captains of ships above third 

Captains of ships above sixth 
rates, - - 3 #0 


Per Month, 
Warrant Officers, an increase of 
pay of - - 6 
Petty Officers (whose numbers 
are also to be considerably 
augmented,) - o 5 © 
Masters and Surgeons having 
had a considerable increase 
of pay allowed them las’ year, 
ere not included in the pre- 
‘ent increase. 
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Captains of the Top and of the 

Forecastle, an increase of 0 3 
Able Seamen, an increase of 18. 

a-wecek, - - © 4 0 
Ordinary Seamen, 6d. a-week,o 2 © 

Chaplains to have, with the office, 
the yearly salary of 2ol. hitherto ape 
propriated to the Schoolmaster. 

Upon this calculation, the expence 
under the several heads will be about 
annually 5 but the estimate for 
the present vear beng only from the 
ist ot May, he would only pow move 
for the grant of 193,168]. 

‘To the out-pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, he would allow a certain ad- 
citron, to be regulated according to 
their services and their present situa- 
tron. From 7]. a-year, it should rise 
in gradation till it reached as. per 
day. For thissam he meant no addi- 
tion to the public burthens. It was to 
be provided by a measure which wiil 
require a bill to be brought in, namely, 
by a grant ot the pound from all 
prize-monev 3 and, in addition to this, 
he had no doubt of his Majesty’s cune 
sent to set apart, for the same purpose, 
a deduction tothe same amount, from 
all the Admuraltv. His Mayes- 
ty’s uniform solieitude for the comfort 
and rewards ot the navy warrant a con- 
fidence in his acquiescence upon this 
subject. 

he Marine force having so much 
analogy to the regular army, he would 
p stpone anv reierence to their case, 
until the qnestion respecting the pay 
of the shall be determined. 

Lord Gardics expressed his oblizations 
to the Nobie Lord, tor the solicitude 
he had manifested, so soon after his in- 
troduction to office, to better the con- 
eition of the naval officers. ‘Though 
hie fully approved of the principle of the 
measure, he very much disproved its 
aprleation. He did not complain of 
the addition proposed to the pay of the 
Petry and Warrant Officers. He, on 
the contrary, wished it had been more, 
as these cficers formed the very soul 
of the navy. If an addition had been 
mace to the pav of the rst Lieutenants 
of men of war, it would have been, in 
his opinion, exceedingly agreeable to 
the service, and the sum necessary for 
such an increase could not be material, 
as there were only from 10ce to 120 
ships of that description in commission. 

The 
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The officers to whom this crease 
would apply were really deserving of 
som consideration for their incre -ased 
scivice and responsibility, nent 
1 Command io the Captains, although 
had no more poy than the young. 
est Licutenant.—- Lu the petty officer 
add warrant oflicers he also thought 
thatsoone turther addition o@ght to have 
been granu cd.) the of ad- 
were even taken trom. the pro- 
posed augmentat on of the pay of sea- 
men, he was sure would excite vo 
murmurs, aud the difference woul: on- 
Jy serve aa adcitional stumulusto the 
Scamen to bY good tor 
the oifices thus smproved in sevenue. 
The Wairant OMcers, wouse rauk was 
sOnewhatonalevel wih thatol Quarter. 
Masters and Serjeant- Majors ia the ar- 
mv, ought to be alowed at the raie ot 
§i.a mont; aid Petty Oilicers, whose 
rank is equal to that of aod 
Corporals, be allowed a 
Meith. Wensions, the Noble Lora con- 
ceived, ougntt be allowed tuo the Wi- 
dows and clildren of seamen who died 
in the service. A noble Lod (Mel- 
e) who, althauch now under the 
picasure ot that Elouse, was a gi¢at 
practical Statesmen, had at, he Knew, in 
contemplation to adopt this pianot pen- 
sivning the poor widows, aad also to 
mike manv of the arrangements now 
proposed by the Nobie Lord over the 
way. Having aluded to that Noble 
Lerd (Meivilie), he begged leave to 
say, that more was done terthe British 
Navy vy that Nobleman and succes. 
sor who immediate.y toulowed bim, and 
the glory ofthe country was carried toa 
higher eminence by them, than by anv 
two persons to be found in our naval 
annals. “The Noble Lord particularly 
pplauded Lord Melvilie’s plan of build- 
ing ships in the merchants verds, 
The resolution was agreed to. 
Lord Heury Petty moved the arder of 
dav tor comuitting the 
Tax bil. Altho” he was aware that this 
was not a time in whi h 
wee to be muitupl ed, or in which any 
great relaxation could be expected, vet, 
at the seme time, when be booked at the 
situation of some members of the com 
munity, he found himsel!lt eompelled ta 
lessen the burden on particular classes. 
The first instance in wi ich he thought 


this indulgence ought to be pranted was 


with regard to the weekly wages ot 
hunuicrattsmen, which amount to more 
than sol. a-year. Without, theretore, 
admitting the objection to ihe taxing ot 
\abour of any Koad, he certamuly th: ughi 
that the burthen ought wot be to 
great deprec on this class. would 
tuen piopuse a clause, by Watch incodices 
ot ths hind, amounting to no re than 


303. per wrek, or ss. a day, should be 
exempted shrogethes Helkew.se pro 
pusec, thet with regard to incomes 
from annuities trom ibe tunds or 
avd from small trades, the scae 
shou Le raised trom to l. in- 
stead of rool. as it stood betore. 

Wr force thought that the ex- 
emptions ouzht to be extended to other 
Classes, Cut be cid net specuy them. 


Monday, Apr id 28. 


Whe report of the Committce of Sup- 
ply being brought up, and the questioy 
put on the first resolution, relative to 
the additional pay of the Navy, Lord 
Garlies moved two amendments, one of 

which was, that rst Lieutenants of line 


vittle ships, includ those of so 


. guns, should have a further addiion to 


their pav of rs,aday. Vhe other was, 
that instead of increasing the Pettv Of- 
ficers on the present pisn, another clas; 
should be added to those that now 
He proposed that there should be 25 
gunnersto a hundred gun-ship, and som 
proportion. The Speaker intormed the 
Novie Lord, that the only question be- 
tore the TLouse was, whether a gross sum 
shouid ve granted to his Majesty, to be 
expended as he thought proper in addi- 
tion to the pa ty of the N: ivy. Lord 
Howick said, that if the Noble Lord 
thought it necessary to allow a further 
increase, the best mode would be to 
have anestimite drawn out, and move 
it in a committee. 


Wednesday, April 30. 


The motion for the second reading of 
the Bill for the repeal of the additional 
Deience Act gave rise to a long debate, 
if thot can be called a debate where 

the speaking was nearly allen one side, 

The Bill was opposed by Sir J. Puitney, 
Mr Canning and others, on the ground 

that it went to deprive the country of a 
real benefit, and placed nothing in 1ts 
stead. ‘Khe only member of qweight who 
spoke for the repeal was Mr 44 —— 
woo 
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who considered the principle ot the lve- 
fence Act to be vicious and det 
He at the time took occasion 

ciler a VOPR indsome tribute tuthe me 
mury ol (Mr Viti.) 
the long expernence, he said, which be 
had ot the conduct of that allustricus 
character, he’ was convinced that, had 
he lived, he would have been the tirst 
person To pie pose at least a substantial 
alteration aa ih act wm qt yestic not 
a repeal of it. Is was one 
teristic of that vreat m 

ol admiration, fata 
the formation o« his measures, 
trusted solely lo resgurees ot jis 
own Capacious mind, uy | by the dig- 
comscious rectitude, vet, when 
be Was convinced that these measures 
wore erroneous, he abandoned them, re- 
cardiess of the accusations of tnconstan- 

cy and incansistency, and readily ado p- 
ted others of a ditierent description. {tt 
was this that rendered him ong of the 
safest ministers that this country ever 
saw.— The second reading was carried 
ona division, 235 tO Tio. 


tive. 
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Th sday, Jiay I. 


In a committeg, the following resolu- 
a moved by the Lord Advacate of 
Scotland, were adopted :—** an 
addition ot 4col.per annum be granted to 
the Judge of Admiralty in Scotland. 
zd. Phat an addition be made to the sai- 
aries of each of the commissaries ot Edin- 
burgh, to the amount of srol. per. ann. 
: he third reading of the slave impor- 
tetion nll was opposed by Mr Rose, 
Sir R. Peele and others, who asserted 
that the loss that would be sustained by 
it inthe exportation of British manu- 
factures, exclusive of the export of East 
India goods, would amount to between 
two and three militoos. Mr Fox, in sup- 
porting the bill, said, he did not flatter 
himselr that it w ould abolish the Slave 
Trade altogether, but if it should have 
any etfect in that way, he should be 
more enamoured wiih it than ever. 
It Ministers could once attain the abo! 
tion of that traffic, they would, in hie 
mind, gain and acquire more real giorty, 
than by any other transaction in which 
they ight possibly be ever engaged. 
‘The bill was passed after a division, for 
35, against it 13. 
Lord H, Petty obtained leave to bring 
bul for the better regulation the 
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of the Ex” 
ene. Phe object of the bill was to re? 
quire that the balance should be paid 
revtularly into the bank, as :u the cases 
ot the ‘Treasurers of the Navy and Ord- 
Nance, to preventany possibie Mis- 
application of the money, that it should 
b- diawn irom the Bank into the Ea- 
chequer by one single diaught. He a! 

so obtatned leave to bring similar 
bills tor the reeuation of the offices of 
Receive: Geyera!l ot the Customs, of the 
stainp Datie: the Post Othice ; 
as uiso ot the otlice of Survevor Gene- 


aS Uf Woods and OFestS. 


ottice et Receiver Genere 


ana 


Tuesday, May 6. 


The order ot the day being moved 
forthe commutment of the bili for re- 
peaing the additional defence act, a 
lone debate ensued, in which the ine- 
and demerits ot that meesure were 
once more canvassed, was on the 
one hand, as beiore, contended, that 
now that the nature of it was undere 
stood, it promised to serve ai the pur- 
poses for which it was intended; thot it 
might be amended, but ought not to be 
repealed until some substitute was pro- 
pused for it. On the other hand it 
was asserted, that the bill had not oaly 
proved totally but highly 
INjUFLOUS Zab d that whatever other mea- 
sures might be resorted to tor improving 
cur military system, it ought to be re- 
pealed, as derogatory to the character 
of a tree and independent uation, The 
opposers of the billentered mto a re- 
view of Mer Wincgham’s proposed mi- 
litary system, ‘Lhey consideied the 
project of enlisting for limited service 
as fraught with danger, and they de. 
precai¢d any attempt to imjure or dis- 
courage the volunteers. Mr Percival 
said he believed the volunteer system 
to be the most amporiant, effective, and 
cheapest mode of Cetence that this 
couptry could contnve. By the re- 
turns the tab! it appeared, that th c 
greater part or the volunteer corps were 
fit toact with regiments of the line—- 
He understood it was the opinion of 
Lord Moira, with regard to the volun- 
teers of Scotland, that they were ef- 
fective sotdi¢rs, ond that he would be 
giud tu lead than against the enemy. 
Surely the of Mr Windbam 
ought not to be ae in Competition with 
of the Veshaps (satd 

the 
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the Hon. Member) tee Hon. 
Qsenticman has wever inspected auv ot 
the vovunteer regiments. ‘Phere is one 
certainiv which may have led 
to opimous Dot much in their 
fivour—L mean the corps of volunteers 
at Piibree, in Norioik, of wiich he as 
Colones. btus very siugular, that of all 
the corps in Nortoilk, tie on'v Colonel 
the Right Hono. Gentieman himself. 
In general they are only captains, but 
he concentrates in himself the honours 
of the highest military rank. It might 
paturaily be expected that he had a re- 
eiment at least to command. By the 
return it appcars that the whole com- 
yiement of his men is seventy thee 
rink and file--bie d Orlicers 
Captains none—Subalterns none-—Staff 
none—Serjeants two, and these, I sup- 
pose, the Dril Serjeants; Drummers 
none.—We have thus the Right Hon, 
Gentieman’s corps, exemplifying 
in perfection ail the evils of the volun- 
teer system he complains of—(a laugh.) 

Lord Advocate of Scotland observe 
ec, that the additional defence t ope- 


ated in Scotland asa tax en Jand, on 
comme:rce, mndustry, and thing 
belonging tothem. it had m fact no 


vefercoce or avalogy to Scotiand what- 
ever. Ele remembered a meeting which 
took viace in Edinoureh for the pur- 
nose ot Cariving the act into execution, 
‘Vhe first thing thet engaged the atten- 

m of the gentlemen assembled for 
tars laudable purpose was the noi-exis- 
tence of pari h officers ia Scotland—the 
sain-spring of the act. ‘The on!v off. 
cers in Scotiand of a parochial deserip- 
tron, that could at ali be assimilated to 
the English paris othcers, were the 
boolmaster, and the sexton, or grave. 
and it excite some discussion 
at the meeting he had just ailuded to, 
whether anv person whatever could pos- 
be found more ft for men un- 
der suchanact,thanthe above-mentioned 
srave-digger! Adverting to the Volun- 
teers, the learned Gent.enian observed, 
thata: had been said they were discon- 
tented and dissatisfied all over the coun. 
try; this probably micht be the case 
among the volunteers of Engiand, but 
among the volunteers of Scotland, who 
equally brave as loyal, and who, by the 
bye, were sensible men (a loud laugh,) 
there was not the slightest murmur or 
complaint. So far from any reluctance 
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In continuing their services, even tho’ 
the whole plan ot the Right Hon, Se. 
cretary should be carried, he was satis. 
hed they wonld persevere in the same 
line of conduct they pursued for vears, 
avd would to the jast exert themselves 
in defence of the country in every re. 
Spect. ‘ 

At the close of the debate the gallery 
was cleared for a division, but 
took place. ‘The bill passed through a 
Committee *. 

Wednesday, Bay 7. 

Sir 7. Newport brought forward the 
Irish Budget. He gave rather a ta- 
vourable account of the situation of Ire. 
land. ‘ne value of her exports had 
greatly increased, and although the in- 
terest of money was higher than in this 
country, the Loan of two millions had 
been contracted fer at an interest ot 
4). 178. 2d. whereas it was last year sl. 
12s. 4d. The unpromising state of the 
Trish revenue he imputed to the want 
of arrangements similar to those exist- 
main Great Britain, and which it was 
intended to introduce. ‘The supply for 
the vear, including Treland’s proportion 
of the joint charges of the Empire, 
would be 8,175,707). He bad prepared 
ways and means, which he estimated at 
$,180,z00l. ‘Lhe new taxes were 3°. 6d. 
per cwt.on brown or Muscovady Su- 
gar; 2s. per cwt.on Russian and Swe- 
dish Iron, instead of r2s. per ton, the 
present duty; 30 percent. on Tea un- 
cer 28. 6d. per lib. 5 anew arrangement 


_of the Stamp duties, and of the Malt 


duties, and also of the distilleries. He 
proposed to withdraw the bounty of § 
per cent. on the large stills, and the 
whole bounty on stills of s00 gallons. 
— After some conversation, the resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 

In a Committee on the Property Tax 


Bill, the injustice af taxing all mecomes 
-alike, whether for a short and tempo- 


rary, or a stable and permanent period, 
was strongly urged by several Members, 
but 


* Among the accounts laid before 
Parliament is a statement of the expen- 
ces of the Volunteer Corps, amount- 
ing, in a period of about three veais 
and a half, to upwards of 3,400,0071. of 
which bas bezn patd to Inspec- 
ting Officers. 


ll 
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put Lord Petty expressed his 
clination to admit ac) farther ¢X mp- 
tions. 7 

Vie following is the principsl A- 
mend nent now mace this 

« Where the Income of any person 
shall arise Wholly irom rabour, at daily 
or weckly wages, sheli not have exceed. 
ed, in any one week im the preceemng 
vear, or many subsequent weck previ 
ous to the assessment, the sum of thirty 
slullings, hor iu any one day during that 
period, the sum ot five shillings, aud the 


same shall be proved, by atfidavi, on 
the vath of the patty, and by the ceru- 
ficate of the persons to whoin such 
wages have becn paid 3 and in Case it 
shall appear, that such party shall not 
be in the r-ceipt of sum of money 
arising irom anv other source, the Com- 
missioners may adjudge the imceme so 
arising, a8 ot amounting to fifty pounds, 
and grant an exemption trom the duty 
accordingly.— Lhe abatements are not 
altered, consequently none are allowed 
for children. A new scale of abatement 
is made for all incomes between sol. and 
isol. at which last-mentioned sum the 
full tax of ten per cent. commences, 

* Accordimg to the new seale, a de- 
duction of 18.15 to be allowed tar every 
pound between the amount of the in- 
come and the sum of rsol.3 thus upon 
an income of 6ol. a-year, gos. or g!. ros. 
Is to be allowed, which deducted from 
6l. leaves the duty payable on an in- 
come of Gol. avear rl, r0s.; upon an 
income of zol. Sos. is to be allowed, 
which seduces it to 3!. and so in giada- 
tion up to asol, 


Friday, May 9. 

The motion for going into a Com- 
mittee on the Pig Iron Duty Bill wes 
warmly opposed by Messis. Curwen, S, 
Wortley, Mordaunt, Lascelles, Wilber- 
jorce, Francis, and Casmug, Lord A. 
Hamilton, &e. ‘Vhey contended 
that the measure was pregnant with the 
Most destructive eflec's to every branch 
et commeice, manufactures, and acri- 
culture. Gna division the majority tor 
the commitment was only sen—there 
being for it 114, agaist it 109. 


Tuesday, May 13. 


A Committee of the whole House 
took into consideration his Majesty’s 
Message, relative to Earl Nelson’s fa- 


47! 
mis, iad atter a short conversation, 
a resolution passed to arty inte 
the provision mentioned by tis Majes- 
ty. Lord H. Petty stated, that go,ocol, 
of the 120,e00], were to be laid cut i 
the purchase of a mansion and lands, 
to be annexed tothe title thet 
were to be given to Kort Nelson, to 
make such rep. rations or hnprovements 
therein as he shoul deem necessary; 
and that 1o,ccal, each were to be 
ed to his Lordship’s two sisters. 

‘Phe additioual Force Act Repeal 
Dill wes read a third time, after a stre- 
puous Opposition trom Sir }. Pulteney, 
Mr Yo:ke, and Mr Percival, A clause 
wis added by wav of rider, to provide 
for the families of men enlisted under 
the Arny of Reserve Act. 

Mr Sheridan, concluded a long speech 
i. favour of the repeal, bv denying that 
he or bis Honourable Friends acted at 
all from hatred or disrespect to the me- 
mory of the great and thiustrious man 
(Mr Pit) who framed the Detence 
Bill, to whose transcendant abthitv and 
unimpeached integritv he paid a haned- 
some tnbute, declaring, for hims-l:, 
that no man more admired him whils 
living, or more revered anu respected 
him now that he was dead: —‘* There 
ore many (said Mr S.) who flaticred 
him more than J, ard some who teared 
him more ; but there was mo man, who 
had a higher respec. for his trauscen- 
dant talents, his matchless eloquence, 
and the greatness of lis souks and yer ic 
has been ofien my fate to have oprosed 
his measures. may have conawered 
that there was somewhat too much of 
leftiness in ‘us mind which could not 
bend tu 2 wiee, or scarcely bearco ope- 
ration. L night have consia«red, chat 
cs a statesman his mevsures were not 
adequate to the situation of the coun- 
trv im the present tines, but alwavs 
thought his purpose and his hope was 
for ihe greatness and security of the 
Empire.” 

Sir Hew H. Deirymple Wrought in a 
Billi fo: improving the harbour of Dun- 
bar. 

Wednesday, Mry 

Mr Jeffrey brought forward his long 
threatened charges against Lord St Vin- 
ceat, whom he accused of having, while 
he was at the heed of the Admiralty, 
utterly neglected the means of increa- 
sing our naval Jorce. He concluded a 


Jong, 
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suTicient 
oftre 


long, ana 
remding a 


ly drv speech, 
olulions, 


bv 
the cence. 


ral mmport of which was, Uhat the 
Noble was guilty of great 
genee, miscow luct, aad ot 
duty, bus He ate 


terwarcs moved, that the papers relative 
to this sabrect he veterred to a Commit- 
tce ot the whole Hous Lord St Vin. 
ceut’s conduct was detended by Adm}- 
ra} Markham and Lord Hlowick. Mr 
Jeltiev's Motion was Ne, Without 
a division, and a motion, expressing U 
apy bation of tue Wouse, of tae 
cuct of Lord St Vancert, during ius 
Naval Administration, | Ne 
bux, was avreed to. 


ratived 


LY 


a fe 


Lhe Propert} 
scussion 
Of Ns Operation 
c ail property an bunds, 
however smal. sts amount, is to be tan. 
ed inthe tull sum of 10 percent. ‘Vins, 
and the clause for exempting the pro. 
perty of foreigners im our funds, were 
warmly opposed, Several amendments 
proposed by Mi Wiulbertorce were ne- 
gatived. In the clause tor allowing ex. 
eMptions to persons in the receipt ot 
weekly salaries, was agrecd to leave 
out the 5, “ or not more than five 
shines one dav and to add 
to the exemptions, * the rates or wages 


‘Tax underwent 
Committees. 


2 
Lhe 
strongiv 
the 


Mi a 


WaS 


in husbandry received in the time of 
harvest.’ it was also agreed, that a 
deciaration, with a penalty to attach 


in c2se of provi af 1's 
substituted for the ath 
the 


falsity, should be 
lavit required of 
annual amount of salarv or wages, 


Iriday, 23. 


The Secretary at moved, That 
the thanks of this House be given to the 
Members who were appointed to ma- 

age the Impeachment ot Lord Mel- 
wile, for the zealous, abic, and faithtul 
manner in which they had fululled their 
dutv. Upon the qoestion being put, 
one voice said ** No; who it was we 
have not vet learned. ‘The Monagers 
then stood up, and the Speaker addres. 
sed them nearly as follows :— 

* House hos, u 
pon th- result of a great and importent 


iNguiry respecting the adminvetration of 


the expenditure of the public money, 
@eme to arcsolution to enter upon the 


Proceedings of Parhanient, 


most solemn Of ali Tunct. 
sort its Picro, 
against Henv b 
~--lt is the 


ms, and 
tive of 


wer 


cume t 
sscount Melvilic. 
ct Impeachment 
Which has enabled the Commons ef thes 
countiy, ata. termes, to lay open the 
misdeeds of the Lighest se vants at the 
Crown, and to prevent or punish oli 
inroads which mav be made upon the 
l:berty of the subiecis of this realm. In 
the prosecution of tins Impeachment, 
tne ddouse has vou to pre- 
pare and arrange the pieofs of the com. 
plicated transactions off which ther 
charges were grounded. charges 
were against a Noble VPeison, worose 
and high corsicer tion in the State 
reust hold mim rorth asa sivnal example 
either of good or of evil to all persons 
who mav be entrusted with the care ot 
the pudiie expenditure. ‘Throughout 
the progress of the trial, thew have wit. 
nessed in you an unwearied diligence 
in the discharye of the trust commuted 
to you, a singular sagacity in disc over- 
ing the proofs, a boldness which so pro- 
perly beiongs to the Comrvons cf the 
Unired Kingdom 3 a strength of aigu 
ment, ana a power of cloquence, whieh 
threw the light of d y upon dark, 
cret, and criminal transactions, ‘Phe 
final issue of thus trial now remains for 
another boey. tas before one of the 
highest ot human tribunals 3 it the 
Hlouse of Lords, whichis to determine 
Ltimately on the condemnation o: 
cuittal of the person accused. Be 
fai issue what it may, vou have done 
your duty. You hive satistied the ex- 

ctations that the House had tormed 
of you, and have deserved their 
bation and their thanks. Iam ordered 
by the House to communicate to vou 
the approbation and thanks of the ITouse 
for the farthtul management of the tiust 
reposed in you, 

The Secretary at War then brought 
forward the Army Estimates. “The s3- 
ving from the reductions in Cavalry, 
Foot Guards, and W aceon ‘Tram, and 
of the allowaners to Volunteers, would 
amount to s72,cool, Mr concluded 
{¥ moving that 150,529 men be voted 
for the regular army for the vear. A- 
ed to, 

1a Committee of Supply, 
was voted for the use of the officers and 
ssamen engaged in the action off Tra- 
laigar. 


rath 


dt- 


appl o- 


His. 


Historical Affairs. 


{MERIC A. 

TH EK. party hostile to Great Britain in 

the United States 1s indefatigable 
their etlorts to produce a rupture be- 
tween the two countries 5 and a circum. 
stance has occured, which at- 
forded them an opportunity of making 
a successtul appeal to the passious of the 
lower orders ot the people. The par- 
ticulars of the transaction alluded to, as 
they appear in oe. American papers, are 
as tu.low: 

* On the 2zoth of April, the Biitish 
ships Leander, Capt. Whitby, Cambitan, 
Capt. Nairn, and Driver, Capt. Simpson, 
arrived off Sandy Hook, and in pursuance 
ct orders to that ellect, we presume, 
proceeded to bring to all vessels which 
were on their way to New York. On 
the 2sth, an American coasting vessel, 
bound to New York, was fied | upon by 
the Leander for the purpose of bringing 
her to. Inthe Musier’s deposition it is 
stated that the vessel did umimediately 
heave to 3 but that another shot was fired 
from the Leander, which killed Joha 
Pierce, a seaman on board the American 
vessel, and brother of the master. “The 
coaster notwithstanding held her course, 
and arrived at New York. 

As soon as the circumstance was 
Gaia there, the populace rushed to 
the water side, took the body from-on 
beard the sloop, and paraded with it 
thro’ the streets, inveighing in the mest 
acrimonious terms agamst the tyranny 
of England. Several plot-boats and 
other smail vessels were isamediateiy 
Atted out by the merchants and most 

respectable inhabitants, manned with 
volunteers, and dispatcled by the Long- 
Island and the Main, to cruize for and 
intercept such pack as might have 
been detained and scut for Balitax by 
the British squadron stationed wil the 
Hook. 

** One of these armed piot-boats fe! 
in with a boat laden with provisions, 
which she immediately captured and 
sent for New York. Qn the arrivel of 
this vessel, the po pelace took possession 
ot lier Cargo, catried it in triumph thio’ 

une 1§ 
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the strects, and finally sent it 'o the almse 
house tor the use of the poor. Had 
these tndicetious of violeace been con- 
jined to the populace, or the lower class 
cf bitants, we should not have ap- 
prebended any permanent bad effcets 
irom them 5 ut untortunately the con- 
tagion has reached the @rporation, the 
clergy, and merchants ofthe city, ‘The 
honours of a pubuc funeral were de- 
creed to the body of th: unfortunate 
Mau; was appointed to take place 
on the goth April, whenthe corporate 
bo ‘ies, aad all the democmtic clubs and 
revolutionary societies wih which that 
city is infested, were to jan in the pro- 
cession.—Resoiutions, breathing hosti- 
ity and revenge againstGreat Britain 
were entered mto on a partial statement 
of the fact; the farce d putting the 
public prints into mournirg was played 
off ; au indictment for muider was found 
agamst the Captain of the Leander ; and 
no arts which could excite the furious 
and vindictive passions of the populace 
were unemployed.” 

‘These intemperate measures will not, 
we trust, impede the efforts of the Bri- 
tish and American Governments to ad- 
just the differences which at present 
subsist, and to re-establish that amicable 
intercourse which is so essential to the 
mterests of the two countries. It is e- 
vident that our ministers are not to 
blame for the death cf the American 
seaman ; nor 1s the Captain ot the Lean- 
der. A number of vessels were crowd- 
ing into port the same time. Some 
ot them m! g it be French ships, or ships 
with enemy *s property on board. ‘The 
Lean justified in entertaining 
such ior it does not appear 
that any of them would bring to. 

‘This unhappy occurrence, however, 
has been productive of Consequences 
mure serious than were at first antici- 


be 


pated. Mr President Jeflerson, upon the 
partial statement of the affair transmit- 
ted trom New York, has thought pro- 
pet to issue a Proclamation, command- 
ing ** the arrest of Captain Whitby, :f 
risdicticn of 

the 


ne shali be found in the } 
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the United States; the departure of the 
Leander, Cambrias, snd Driver from 
the harbours and waters thereof, and im- 
terdici ng for ever the entrance ot such 
harbours and watersto the said armed 
Vesse!S. or any Vesscis which shall be 
commanded bv the Capsains (repeating 
their names) of the Briush ships of war 
mentioned.” Should th v refuse to de- 
part, or return at ay time, all inter- 
course with them 35 prohibited; p lots 
are forbid to assist in navigating them; 
and no supphes of any Kind are to be 
furnished to them. 

ihe death of Pierce, the American 
seaman, is mt the onlv giicvanee of 
which the President, in his Proclama- 
tion, complans. “The violation of the 
jurisdiction, nd “ the unlawful inter- 
ruptions and rex itions on the 
traic” of tle Unoted States, are also 
Drought in uostification of this severe 
order. 

‘The ferment created by this unfor- 
tunate even had, however, consider- 
ably subsidec at the date of the last ac- 
Counts; butas the Leander had agan 
sailed from Halifax, to resume her sta- 
tion off N-w York, it is feared that her 
re-appearance may have produced fresh 
irritetion, During the height of the 
popular furv on the late occasion, no 
Englishman, known to be such, could 
appear in the streets of New York, bt 
at the hazard of his !ife.—Parties pa- 
raded with Amer.can co'ours hoisted 
over those of Eng'and, feetings had 
been held to originate resolutions, in 
which England was execrated, and their 
own Government tre ted with the gros- 
sest contempt, for its ta diness in de- 
claring sraganst Ergland.— Phe walls 
were covered with miemmatory hend 
bills. the writers o which, with the 
Re wspspers attached to the pa ty, stuck 
at noihing that might fan the popular 
furv. 

Ths unfortunate event produced also 
a great sensation at Washington; tt was 
supposed that five frrates would be or- 
dered immediately to New York, and 
that everv vessel that could carry a gun 
would be got ready. Congress had ad- 
journed to December, but it was sup- 
posed that it would be summoned to 
mectagein by the meddle ofthis month, 

In the violence of parties which has 
been displaved on this occasion, the 
Federalisis are the most intemperate. 


Mr Rufus Kine, formerly Minister at 
Lo don, has distinguished himsel: in the 
meetivgs at N ow York, and the reso.u- 
tions about the death of Pierce. Vhis 
can only be ascribed to the elections 
going on, where he two partics are 
toreed to bid against each other at the 
auction of popularity. 


GeNSRAL Miranda's To 
SouUTH AMEAICA. 

We mentioned in last Mag. p. 389. 
thet an expedition had s-tled trom New 
York under Gen. Mirands, ‘or the pur- 
pose of cifecting a revolution in the 
Spanish government of S.uth America. 
binding that this extraordinary under- 
taking has excited much anxious specu. 
lanon b th im America and Europe, 
we are hence induced to a:ve some more 
detailed account of it to our readers. 

The Leander, Captain Lewis, sailed 
from N w York in Februa y fast, with 
Geneval Miranda, a large quantity of 
reyimental cloathing, arms and accoutre- 
ments for or 20,00 men—she clear. 
ed «ut and armved Jacquemel, 
in St Domingo, about the rst of March. 
On her passag soe met with the British 
ship of war Cleopatra, who pressed 
twenty of the people on board, ail ot 
whom are said to be Enghich or 
and were without protections, in jeu 
of whom the Cleopatra put on board the 
Leander a number of Americans. On 
the arrival of the Leander at J2cque- 
mel, there was the appearance of the 
greatest secrecy; no ene was admitte | 
on board,nornvone,except Capt. Lean, 
was permitted to go on shore, and tie, 
as soon as he landed, set off to vist and 
report to the Back Emperor of Haye, 
at the new citv of Dessalines, which is 
built in the mountains, and. stronely 
fortified; berg the deermination of 
the briginds to burn all the towns on 
the sea coust, should the French ever 
att mpt to invade the island again, and 
defend themselves in the mountams to 
the last, While Captain Lewis was on 
his visit to the Emp ror, the negroes 
at Jacqu mel became very uneasy at 
the great secrecy observed by the Lean- 
der, ard bet ore bis return sent a forma! 
message to know their business, and 
made preparat‘ons to attack the Lean- 
der, should their Ambassador not be 
well received; but their messenger 
mecting a polite reception, and an ex- 

plan- 
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planation given, their fears and anxiety 
subsided, avd ali was quict. Atter the 
return of Captain Lewis fiom head. 
quarters, Miranda began to prepare, by 
enlisurg men, of whom he picked upa 
number virenegad es, who called them- 
selves Americans; sclling this as well 
as their native Countiv, wishing vot to 
see their ceaitors agains like Serjeant 
Ki e, he enlisted them all for offers. 
Having mustered about 250 or 300 of 
these olficers, and two or three sinall 
additional vesscls, he saied trom Jac. 
queme! on the 26th of March, for Bar. 
celona on the Spanish Main, near Cu- 
mana, where he expected to efiect a 
Janding, and be jomed by a large body 
ot the mbhobitants, for which purpose he 
had prepared a large number cof pro- 
clamations to be distributed as soon as 
he could get a footing, or send «shore 
oa his arvival offihe coast. In these pro- 
clamations, he savites bis countrvmen 
to join his standard, and that he would 
free them trom ther tvrannic masi@, 
would give them itherty, &c. 

By he Leeward Is!and ma:l, we learn 
that Miranda had arrived on the Spanish 
Main, and actually t.ken possession of 
the tsland of St Marguerita; hathe had 
afterwards obtained possession of Bar- 
eclona, and what ts of still more impor- 
tance, of Cumana ; that he had been }: in- 
ed by thousands of the inhabitants 5 that 
he was provided with sufficient pecu- 
hiary neans for his purpose, end the 
Whole province was expected to fall. 
he inhabitants, we are mdeed assured, 
have long been in expectation of Miranda, 
and net long ago signified, that if he did 
hot soon come to their assistance, they 
would exert their own strength, and en 
ceavour to throw off the oppressive go 
vernment of Spain. 

The accounts of Miranda’s progress 
are fuliy confirmed by dispatches, dated 
Apul i8th, recesved by Government 
from Admiral Cochrane, who has wiit. 
ten home for instructions how to ac on 
this extraordinary occasion. It appears 
that the Admiral had previously w  it- 
ten to Miranda, requesting to know if 
he had any sanction from Great Britain 
Or her allies, and offering, im cse he 
produced any satisfactory proof uf such 
@ sanction, to co-operate wiih him, and 
lend effectual support to his proceedings. 
Miranda gave no answer, and as the 
Cause was delicate and difficult, the Ad. 


mira! very properly thought that it did 
not become him to intertere, without 
full authority and direcsions fiom his 
superiors at home. 

It was supposed, bat it would seem 
erroneously, that the American Govern- 
ment were concerned in the expedition, 
‘wo persons, Samuel G. Ogden and 
William Smith, of New York, are now 
under pro-ecution for aiding bin. ‘These 
persons lately prescuted memorials to 
Congress, avowing their participation in 
the cuterprise, and declaring it to have 
been thei belief that it was countenan. 
ced Ly the imphed sanction of tie Pre- 
side.tand Secretary of State. Uhe me- 
morials were teken into consideration 
the day Congress adjourned. They 
were consivered as a scandalous and in- 
decent attempt to injure the character 
ot the President and Secretary, and were 
ordered to be given back, ufter several 
silung resolutious on the subject were 
passed, 

It is umpossible to anticipate the de- 
termination of the Brush Government 
upon this subjcct 5; whether they may 
deem it expedicnt to afford General Mh. 
randa any assistance in the verv bold 
and extensive plan which he has formed, 
or whevher they will leave him entirely 
to his own reseurces. “be emancipation 
of South America from the Spanish Go- 
vernment would certainly be highly ad. 
vantagcous to this countiy, because it 
would net only dimmish the resources 
of our enemies, but would ope a nevs 
and extensive market for Briish com- 
merce. But wha ever may be the de- 
termination of his Majesty's Muin:sters 
upon this subject, General Miranda 
will, at allevents, derive very essential 
supp rt from tie British navy, because 
it will of course intercept anv reinforces 
ment which the Spannh Government 
mav endeavour to send cut. 

The tollowing letter from the well 
known Thomas Paine, to a gentleman 
in Washington, has been publi hed, in 
order to ‘hrow some light upen Mi- 
randa’s expediion. 

Rochelle, March 20. 

“Twill niorm you of what I know 
respecting Genera! Miranda. I first be- 
came acquainted with him at New 
York, about the year 1783. He is a 
ran of talents and enterprize, a Mexi- 
can !y birth, and the whole of his life 
has been a life of adventures, 
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* T went to Europe from New York 
in April, 1787. Mr Jet¥erson was then 
Mister from America to France, and 
Mr Lattlepage, a Virginian (whom 
John Jay knows), was agent for the 
King of Poland at Paris. He was a 
young man of extraordinary talents, 
and I first met with him at Mr Jetlfer- 
son’s house at dinner. By his intimacy 
with the King of Poland, to whom aiso 
he was Chamberlain, he became well ac- 
quainted with the plans ard projects of 
the Northern powers ot Europe. He 
told me ot Miranda getting himself in- 


troduced to the Empress Catherine of 


Russia, and obtaining asum of money 
from her, gooo). Sterling; but he id 
not inform me what the project wes tor 
which the money was given, 
peared as a kind of retaining tee. 
* After Thad published the first part 
of the Aights cf Man, gland, in 
1791, L met with Miranda at the house 
Turnbull and Forbes, merchants, 
Devonshire-square, London. He had a 
little time before this been im the em- 
ploy of Mr Pitt with respect to Nootka 
Sound; but I did not at that time 


It ap- 


know it 3 and I will, in the course of 


this letter, inform you how this connec- 
tion between Pitt and Miranda ended, 
tor I know it of my own Knowledge. 

“7 published the second part of the 
Rights of Man, in London, in February 
1792, and I continued in London, till 
I was elected e Member of the French 
Convention in September of that vear, 
and went from London to Paris, to take 
my seat in the Convention, woich was 
to meet onthe 20th of that month. I 
arrived at Parison the roth. 

* Atter the Convention met, Miranda 
came to Parts, and was appoited a 
General in tue French army under 
General Dumourier, but as the affairs 
of that army went wrong in the begin- 
ning of the vear 1793. Miranda was 
suspected, and was brought under ar 
rest to Paris, to take his trial. He 
summoned me to appear to his charac- 
ter, and also a Mr Toornas Christie, 
connected with the house of Vurnbull 
and Forbes. I gave my testimony as I 
believed, which was, that his leading ob 
ject was and had been the emancipation 
of his country, Mexico, trom the bon- 
dage of Spain; for I did not at that 
time know of his engagements with 
Pitt. Mr Christie’s evidence went to 
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shew that Moranda did not come to 
France as a necessitous adventurer. but 
believed that he came fiom 
spirited motives, and that le bad a 
large sum of money in the hands of 
‘Turnbull and Forbes. ‘The house 
‘Turnbull and torbes were then in a 
contact to suppy Paris with dour, 
Miranda was a quitted, 

“A few days after his acquittal he 
came to sre me, and in a davs 
afterwards retursed his visit. 
seemed desirous satisfying me that he 
was independent, and that he had 
money in the hands of “Purnh ull 
Forbes —He 2:4 not tell me bes affair 
ree old Catharine of Russia, nor did | 

ell bom that Pknew of it. But he en. 
vit Into a Conversation with respect 
to Nootka Sound, and IntGo mv 
hands several letters of Mr Pitt to lam 
upon that subject, among which « as one 

that IT believe he gave me by mistake ; 
for when IT had opened it, and was be- 
gioning to read it, he put forth his hand 
and said, * QO, that is not the letter I 
intended.” But as the letter wes short, 
I soon got through it, and then return- 
edit to him, without making any re- 
marks upon it. 

The dispute with Spain about 
Nootka Sound was then compromised, 
and Pitt compromised with Miranda 
for his services, by giving him r2cal. 
sterling, for this was tie contents of the 
letter, 

* Now, if it be true that Miranda 
brought with him a credit certam 
persons in New York for 6o,00-). Ster- 
ling, itas not dificult to suppose fiom 
what quarter the credit came 3 for the 
opening for anv proposals between Pitt 
and Miranda was already made by the 
ati ir of Nootka Sound 

* Miranda was in Paris when Mr 
Monroe arrived there as Minister, aud 
as Mirada wanted to get acquainted 
with him, I cautioned Mr Monroe a- 
gainst it, and told him of the aifais of 
Nootka Sound, and the :2ccl. 

* You ave at liberty to make what 
use you please of this letter, and with 
my name at it. 


Tuomas Pane.” 


FRANCE, 
Empassy. 
On Thursday June sth his Excellency 
Mouyhib Effend:, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary 
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dinar. from the Sublime Porte, had hts 
first eudtence vi the Emperor and hing. 
Areeven in the morning, the Grand 
Mister of the Cereviomes, accompanied 
by his attendants, proceeded wai SIX 
ot the Imperial carr. ts, crawn by six 
horses h, to take up the Amt yissador 
at his hotel; they were ese orted by a 
guard of a ‘ty dragoans, ana the Ambas- 
sador was received at the door of the 
anti-chamber by the Colonel General of 
the Imperial Guard on éuty. 

‘Tic Emperor was, as ts usual on such 
occasions, seated on Ins throne, sur- 
rounded bv his Aitmusters, his high 
The Ambassitdor made three 
bows es he advanced, and was saluted in 
histurn bythe Emperor, who took 
his het and put it on “Phe Am- 
bussad then acdressed tis Majesty in 
the tullowing ssecch ia the Purkish fan- 
guice, was afterwards repeated im 
Freoch by an interpreter : 

Sine—His Majesty of all the ‘Tur- 
keys, Sovereign on the Pwo Continents 
aud the Two Seas; the trusty servant 
of the ‘wo Holy Cities; the Sultan 
Selim Hon, whose reten be eternal: 


sends ie to Ins Imperial and Re Ma- 


cers 


jestv, Napoleon fT. the greatest among 
the elans Who beheve Corist, 
the sesplendent star of the glorv of the 


weste:n nations 3 him whe helds with 


a steady hand the sword of courage and 
the sce ptre of justice 3 to deliver to him 
the present Imperial le tter, which con- 
tains congiatulations n his accession to 
the Imperial and Royal Throne, and as- 
Surances of a stacere and entire attach. 
ment. The Sublime Porte has inces- 
santly breathed its best wishes for the 
prosperity of France, and for the glorv 
which her sublime ard immortal Em. 
peror has lately acquired, and the Porte 
Was anxious eminevtiy to testify the joy 
it felt on the occasion. It was with 
that view, Sire, that my ever magnani- 
mous Sovereign has ordered me to ap- 
proach the throne of your Imperial ard 
Rovai Majesty, to congratulate you on 
your accession to the Imperial and Roy- 

al Throne, and to assure you, that the 
ordinary communications not beinz suf- 
ficient upon such an oceasion, the Sul- 

tan has thought proper to send a special 
Ambassa ador, i in order more signally to 
express the sentiments of confidence, of 
admiration, and attachment, with which 
he is deeply impressed towards a Prince, 
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whom he looks upon as the most an- 
cient, the most faithtul, and the most 
necessary trend of bis Empire.” 
His Majesty made the ty lowing an- 
swe ri— 
‘Phe mission of vour Excellency is 
very accepiable to me. 
vou give me 


‘Lhe assurances 
ot the seittunents of the 
Sultan Sciim, vour master, come home 
tu my One ot the greatest and 
most uselul advantages which £ am de- 
sirous to derive from the success of my 
arms, isto be able to support and aid 
the most usctul, as well as the most an- 
cient of my alhes. 1s with pleasure 
I thus publicly and solemnly assure vou 
of these my sentiments. W hateverot hap- 
piness or of misfortue betels the Otto- 
mans, will be happy or unfortunate tor 
the ‘Lransmit these assurances 
to the Sultan Selim. Let him bring 
them to his recollection, whenever my 

nemics, Who are also his enemies, 
would attempt to approach him. He 
can never have aay thing to fear from 
me; united with me, he shall never have 
Yo dread the power of bis enemies.’ 

‘The presents were then laid be- 
fore his Majesty; and the Extraords. 
nary Ambassacor, alter being presented 
to her Maiesty, was reconducted ta his 
hotel with the same ceremony with 
wh. he caine to the palace. 

Phe “Purkiso presents for his Mateste 
are Arabian horses richiv caparisoned, 
a diamond aigrette, a sout-box orna- 
me wai with the same, and with the 
Grand Siguior’s cypher; and tor the 
press, a pearl necklace, some rich per- 
fumes, and costly stutls, 


Louis King or Hon 


After the Turkish Am! assadorhad re- 
tired, the Ambassadors Ixtraordinats 
from their High Mightinesses the States 
of Holland were conducted with neariv 
the same ceremonies to the foot of the 
Imperial throne, when Admiral Ver- 
heuil, their President, addressed the 
lowing speech to his Majesty 

* !---The representatives of « 
people distinguished by their patience 
in times of difficulty, and we dare te 
say, celebrated for the solidity of thes 
judgment, and their fidelity om fulfilling 
the engagements they have contracted, 
have confided to us the honourable mi»: 
sion of presenting ourselves betore the 
throne of vour Majesty. ‘This peopie 


have 


LAND. 


| 


have suffered a long time under cies: 
azitetions ard those of Europe— 
Witnesses of the cata trophes that have 
overthrown some states; victims oF the 
dissiders by witch tie whole ave been 
shaken 5 thev have been made sensible 
that th of ipterests and connec. 
tions, by which the great powers are at 
present uavet or divided, hay rendered 
pensibly n cessarv tor them to place 
the onselve s under the first political sate- 
guard of hurope. Tocy have fet, that 
even tle weakness has presenbed the 
Bee Of reducing their own ins itu 
ato harmony with those of that 
Stale Whose protection Can guadranice 
thom ap aimst the danger of servitude or 
Ture. 

Phese representatives hive maturely 
an! s lemniv deliberated upon the cir. 
cumstances of the present times, ad 
the dreadtal probabilities of the future; 
thev have seen, even im the term of the 
calamities with worh Europe bas been 
so long aslicted, both the causes of thear 
own cvils, and the remedy to which 
wecesary they should have 
course. 

* Sue! —We are charged to express 
to your Muy stv the wishes of the re- 
presentatives of ur people. We prav 
that you will grant us, as the Supreme 
Chet of our Republic, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, vour Majesty's brother, to 
Whom we devver, in full and resrect- 
ful eonndence, the guaractee of our 
laws, the detence of our political mghts, 
andail the anterests of our dear country, 
Under the sacred auspices of Provi- 
dence—inder the glonous protection 
ef vour Alijestv--and, in fine, under 
the p wer of the paternal government 
which we request of Lim, Sire, we dare 
fo hope, that ELoiland, assured ia future 
of the upchangeable affection of the 
greatestot Monarels, and strictly al ed 
even by i's destiny to that of your im- 
mense and mmoral Emoire, wiil see 
the renesal of its ancient glory and 
prosperity, and that repose it has so 
long been deprived of. Its losses thea 
will no longer be Considered as irrepar- 


and willon!s leave belind them a 


taint re sembrance.” 
Mi jesty answered in the follow- 
terms 
* Gentle nen Representativis of the 
Batavian 
“IT have always looked upon the 
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protcction of vour country as the fist 
interest OF MY Every time 
have been called to intertere ay 
yourimernal have beens ruck 
with the inc nveniences atta hed tu the 
uncertar form of VOUr 
Governed by a popolar assembiv,at had 
been u der the of intrigues, 
and ayitat ed bv neigh hour govern- 
ments. Governed tv an elective ma. 
gistiacv, every time ‘his inagistracy 
was renewed produced a crisis of alarm 
to the rest of Eusgope, and the signal of 
new maritime wars. None of these 
inconveniences can be guarded against 
otherwise than bv a hereditary govern. 
ment. Phis recommended to vour 
country by my councis, when the last 
constitution was establishe4, and the of. 
fer that vou have made of the crown of 
Holland to Prince Louis is cansistent 
with your true interesis, and wich my 
owns; and it ts adapted to secure the 
trapquy itv of Europe. France 
has been suficiently generous da renouns 
emg all the riphts which the event. of 
war bad given ber over Holland; but I 
can ot entrust the strong places which 
cover mv northern f qatier to the 
keeping of av untaithful, or cven to @ 
doubtful hand 

* Gentlemen, T agree to the request 
of thear High M ghtinesses. pro ham 
Prince Lows King of Holland. You, 
Prince, reign over these prop: lew ‘Theis 
forefathers only acquired their 
pendence by the Constant assistance of 
France. Holland afterwards became 
allied to England—she was conquered 
—still she owes her existence to France. 
Let them th n owe to you their Kings, 
the protection of their Jaws and their 
religion; but never cease to be a French- 
man. You and vour hens wall possess 
the digni v of the Constable of the Em- 
pire. You will recollect the duties vou 
will have to full towards me, and the 
importance that I have attached to the 
saic keeping of the strong pla es upon 
my northern frontier, and con- 
fide to vou. Prince, maintain among 
vour troops thet spat which have ob- 
served among them inthe field of bat- 
tle. Chersh the seniments of union 
and tive for France among your new 
subjects. Be a teiror to the wicked, 
and a father ‘o the good—this is the 
character of the greatest Kings.” 


Prince Louis, advancing to the a” 


fe 
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of the throne, returned thanky i a 
speech complipentary to his im- 
pertal Bro bei, hich be condescen 
ded to veccpt the Crown of Hollan. , 
and promss.u to answer the expectation 
which bis Majesty Concerved of iis hde- 
to execute tas will, 


Paris,— 6. 

This day voon, tis Screne High. 
ness the Prince Chaicellor ot the 
Empire repaiied to the Senate, wiach 
was convokca and assembled under his 
Presidency, and made the tollowimg 
specch 

* GENTLEMEN,—I come, by order of 
his Majesty tue Emperor and ing, to 
commun caie toe you the ditlerent ar- 
raogements, will afforua the Se- 
nate, at the sane a te sh oppor. 
tunitv tu applaud the great and gene- 
ros Views of our Sovereign, and an 
authe., ic proofot that respectial con- 
fideuce piaced by ail our neigtbours in 
the imperial Family. 

“Aticr many successive changes in 
the for: of their Government, the peo- 
ple of Holland, so consid: rate all their 
steps, so constant im their res lutions, 
endeavour to fix their destemes under 
the sineld of a Porone, and have chosen 
for ther Ring, his High 
ness Prince Louis Napoleon. 

* His Majesty the Emperor and 
Kiog consents, that his august Brother 
should comply with the wishes of the 
Dutch nation; and when, tor the pub. 
he good, he sacrifices his dearcst affec. 
he Cestives compensation 
to h mselt, and tu the French net on, by 
continuing to his Highn ss the dignity 
et Constable, and confiding to hin the 
guard of the northern fiontrer of the 
Empire.” 


He then presented a messace from 
the Emperor, containing the form of 
the Treaty, and the plan of the Dutch 
Constitution, as follows: 


TREATY. 


“ His Imperial and Roval Mijesty 
Napoleon, Emperor of tee French and 
King of Italy, and tie Assen bly of 
their Migitinesses the Represen- 
tatives of the Batavian Kepubiic, pre- 
Sided by his Excellence the Grand Pen- 
Sloiary, accompanied by the Council of 
State, the Ministers, and Secretary of 
State, considering, 
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“a. Th t from the prevailing turn of 
mind, and the actual orgauiz ot 
Kurope, a goverment wincut sohaity 
and Certain duration cannet tulhd ihe 
objects tor which itis tustitauted : 

2. buat the peitou cal renewal or 
the head cf the State would a ways be 
a source of d ssension 1) oud, nda 
constant subj ct Of and dasa. 
greement among the powers ticudly or 
inimical to : 

* 3. Phat o hereaitary Government 
can alone secure the Quiet possession of 
all which is Gear io the Du ch people, 
the tice exoresse of thew reliion, the 
piese: vation of tueir laws, their political 
todependence, and civil berty : 

3. That ats first Guty is tu secure to 
itselt a powerful protection, ander the 
sheter ot which it treely exercise 
Ss industry, avd maintasa tselt im the 
PoSsession Cf Ms tereitory, its commerce 
and its cOlonies: 

Phat France is essentially tate. 
rested In the happiness of the Duteh 
pe pic, in the prosperity of the State, 
In the pefManence of tts institutions, as 
weil in consideration of the northern 
frontiers of th empire, open and unfor- 
tied, as trom general pouucal interests 
and p.inciples: 

“ Have nominated for their Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, bis Alajesty Uie Empe- 
ror of the French ad Kong ot Italy, 

“Ciales M uice ballevrand, Great 
Chamb slam, Minister of Foreign Af. 
fairs, Knight of the Gre t Order of the 
Legio: ot Honour, Knight of the Or- 
ders of the Red and Black Eagle of 
Prussi*, and of the Order of St Hubert, 
ad 

* tls Excellency the Grand Pensw- 
nary, C. H. Verheutl, Vice Admicad 
and Minister of the Marine of the Bata- 
vian Republic, having the Grand Kapil 
ot the Legion of Honour; ‘Tl. ‘Il. A. 
Gogel of Fisances; J. Van 
Siyrum, ove of therr High Migitinesses ; 
W.Six, Momber of the Counet. of State, 
and G. Brantzon, Minister Plenipoten - 
tiary of the Baravian Republic, hay- 
ing the Grand Eaele ot the Legion of 
Honou:; who, atter heving mutually 
terchanged their ‘esp -ctive full powers, 
have ageced as ws :— 

* Ait. 1. His Majesty the Emperor 
of the Fiench and fing of Italy, as wee 
for himself as fot his heirs and succes- 
sors, fur ever guarantees to Holland 

the 


& 
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ike maintenance of its constitutional 
Us Inde perden:e, the whole of tts 
possessions abroad and at home, its poli- 
tical, Civil, and religious liberty, such 
7s 1s ordained by the existing laws, and 
abolition of all privileges with te- 
spect tu Lancs. 

* 2. Upon the formal request made 
by their High Mightinesses the Repre- 
sentatives of the Batavian Republic, 
that Prince Lou's should be appointed 
and crowned Hereditary and Constitu- 
tional King ot Holland, his Majesty has 
vitided to their wishes, and has autho- 
rised Prince Louts Napoleon to accept 
the Crown ot Holland, to descend to 
him and his male heirs legitimate, to the 
perpetual exclusion of females and their 
descendants. 

* In consequence of this permission, 
Prince Lous Napoleon will take the 
Crown, under the title of King, and 
with all the power and authority deter 
mined by the constitunona: law, which 
the Emperor Napoleon has guaranteed 
by the prececing article, 

** 3.1t is nevertheless agreed, that the 
Crowns of France aud Holiand can never 
be united in the same persons. 

* Phe Roval domaia consists of 

* Piest, a Palace ot the Hague, which 
is to be the residence ot the Royal 
Samily. 

* Second, the House in the Wood, 

Third, the Domain ot Loesedic. 

** Fourth, a landed income of Sco,ooo 
Dutch florins. 

* "The law, assures to the 
King a farther revenue of /leen hundred 
thousand tlorins, pavaale by monthly in- 
Stalments. (1,106,066 13 4 sterling.) 

* 4. In case of a minority, the regen- 
ey shall belong by right to the Queen, 
aud in her dciauit to the Emperor et 
the Freoch, io his quality of perpetual 
Head of the Imperial Family. He shail 
chuse among the Princes ot the Royal 
Family, and, in their default, among the 
natives. “Phe minority of the shail 
be completed with his gSth year. 

Lhe dowry of the Queen shall be 
determined by har marriage contract. 
At present it 1s agreed to tix it at the 
annual sum of 2<,ooo thorins, to be taken 
from the domains ot the Crown; this 
sum being deducted, one hali remaming 
of the revenues of the Crown shail be 
appropriated to the marnteuance oi the 
household ot the mimor King ; the other 
hat to go to the expences of the Re- 
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* 6. The King of Holiard shall be 
a Grand Digniiary of the Empire in 
perpetunty, under the title of Co stable. 
‘Phe tunctions of this office, however, 
may, with consent of the L.mperor of 
the French, be pertormed by a Prince. 
Vice-Consteable; whenever the Lmypec- 
ror mav tuibk proper to create such a 
dignity. 

“ol Phe members of the reigning 
family in Holland shall remain personal. 
ly subject tothe disposition of the Con. 
stitutional Statute of the of March 
last, forming the law of the Imperal 
of Fiance. 

* "Phe charges of the State, those 
belonming to the personal service of 
the King’s houschold excepted, can on- 
iv be conterred upon natives, 

* 9. The Arms of the Ning shall be 
the ancient Arms of Holland, quarter- 
ed with the French imperia! Eagle, and 
mounted with the royal crown. 

“1c. Atreaty of commerce shall be 
immediately concluded between the 
contracting parties, bv virtue of which, 
the subjects of Hollaed shali eat ail tunes 
be treated as the most faVoured nation, 
in the ports and wpon tle brench ter- 
ritorv. His Majesty the Emper and 
King also enga,es to mediate with the 
Powers of Barbary, to obtain the re- 
spect dve to th. Dutch flag, equal to 
that of the French. 

The ratification of the present 
Treaty shall be exchanged at Paris with- 
In the space of six hours. 

* C. M. TALLEYRAND. 

Cu. Henny Vernevit, A.GOGEL, 
J. Van Sivyaum, W. Six, & G. 
BrRAntzen.” Paris, May 24 1806. 

On the 7th of June, the two Dutch 
Depotes Verheutl and Van Styrum eit 
Paris tor Holand, and arrived at the 
Hague on the roth. The President 
Verbeuil announced to the Council of 
State, and to the Assembly of their 
High Michtinesses, the special mission 
which had been entrusted to him by his 
Mayestv King Louis, with a cops 
the Treaty for the organization of the 
Batavian monarchy and tha: his Majesty 
had appointed him, as interim Grand 
Pensionary, to exercise the executive 
power until his Mejesty’s arrival, © 
the 2 Proclareation was issued at 
the Hague, anwouncing the acceptance 
of the royal dignity of Holland by 
Prince Lonis, which wes followed by 
several discharges of artillery. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

May 22d the General 

semblylof the Church of Scetlind met at 
Fdinburgh.—His Grace Francis Lord Na- 
pier, his Majesty's Hieh Commissioner, at- 
tended by the Earls of Buchan, Haddington, 
Dalhousie, and Hopetoun, Lords Sincloir 
und Torphichen; Lieut.-Gen. Praser, and 
the whole North British Staff; Admiral 
Vashon, and a number of other Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of distinction and Mulitary 
Officers, walked in procession (a detachment 
of the Argyllshire Militia and New City 
Guard lining the streets) from hislodvings 
in the King’s Arms ‘Tavern, to the Hieh 
Church, where he was received by the Ma- 
gistrates in their robes, and an excellent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr 
Hamilton, minister of Glaudsmuir, Modera- 
tor of the last Assembly, from ‘Iitus ti. 15. 
* Let no man despise thee.” 

After sermon, his Grace went to the Ase 
vembly Room, and the Members procecded 
to chuse a Moderator, when the Rev. Dr 
Wm. ‘Taylor, jun. of St Enoch’s, Glasgow, 
Was unanimously elected. Kis Grace's 
commission, and his Majesty’s letter and 
warrant for roocl. for “propagating the 
Protestant Religion in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, being read, as usual, 
the Assembly was opened by an elegant 
speech from the Vhrone, to which a suit- 
uble reply was made by the Moderator. 

An address to his Majesty was then 
moved by Dr Hamilton, and seconded by 
Dr Hunter, and a Committee was appoint- 
ed to prepare it, and an answer to his Ma- 
resty’s letter, 

Dr Grieve presented a letter from the 
Hon. Lord Robertson to the Assembly, in- 
forming them that his Majesty having been 
graciously pleased to call him to a seat on 
the Bench, he resigned into their hands 
the office of Procurator for the Church, 
which he had held for twenty-eight years. 
Ir. Grieve then moved, that a Committee 
be appointed to wait on Lord Robertson, to 
return him thanks for his long, faithful, and 
able services to the Church, and for his 
polite attention to the interest of every 
clergyman who applied for advice to him. 
—The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Principal Hill, after a speech of consider- 
able length, in which he entered into a 
history of the election of the last three 
Procurators, moved, That, as the office was 
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vacant, the Assembly should immediately 
proceed to elect a irocurator. 

A debate of some length took place. Is 
was contended on the one hand, That it 
Was too precipitate and indecorous to pro- 
ceed immediately to the election: That 
some divs should intervene, in order to 
give time to revise the commissions, many 
of which, it was believed, were informal, 
and consequently the votes given mm viriue 
of such commissions would fall to be rejec- 
ted: That if the person elected shouid, 
after a scrutiny, be four. net duly chosen, 
it was placing him in very disagreeable 
situation: “Phat no harm could result from 
the delay, but much evil might be occa- 
sioned by precipitancy. These and other rea- 
sons were ably urged by Principal Brown, 
Solicitor-General Clerk, Mr Johnstone of 
Crossmichael, Mr Adam Gillies, Mr Mal- 
colm Laing, &c. 

It was answered, hat the delay con- 
tended for was improper, asthe Procurator, 
in virtue of his office, had not only to be 
consulted about the affairs of the Church, 
but had even to be consulted on some ap- 
plications for aid, that would probably have 
to come before the prescut Assembly, and 
that it was an oihee which ought mmmie- 
diately to be filled up: ‘Phat es a scrutiny 
would be granted, no harm could result to 
either candidate, although the validity ot 
the commissions were not previously ascer- 
tained: ‘Chat it was the firm beliet of those 
who would vote for one of the candidates 
to be proposed, thathis majority would be so 
great, that there was no fear of his being 
under the necessity to relinquish his situa- 
tion by his votes being improper : ‘That as 
there was so full an attendance, it was then 
most proper te proceed. Several other ar- 
guments to the same purpose were insisted 
on by Principal Hill, Dr Grieve, Mr Nicol, 
&c.—It was at length agreed, without a 
vote, to proceed to the election, both parties 
being ellowed a scrutiny. 

Dr Grieve,after a short speech, proposed 
John Connell, Fsq. advocate, for Procura- 
tor—Principal ‘Taylor of Glasgowseconded 
the motion. Dr Elunter proposed James 
Moncriefle, Esq. advocate for that ofkice 
— He was seconded by Principal Brown of 
Aberdeen. ‘The roll was then called, when 
there appeared for Mr Connell 260—Mr 
Moncriefle ¢4— Majority 206. Mr Con- 
nell was then duly elected, and, after ¢ 
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short address o ints, took the and 
his seat at the table. ‘T € ler er of Nem- 
bers who voted were 304, being the great 
est number ever present the: mnstitue 
tion of this Supreme Court. The Assem- 
bly room. was quite full of spectators, and 
many were disappointed for want of room. 

A Committee of the Assembly met again 
ateight in the evening, to revise comuis- 
sions, when an objection to these unstamp- 
ed was broveht forward, by Adam Gillies, 
Esq. advocate, w ho was followed on the 
same side by Malcolm Laing, Esq. advocate, 
and Solicitor-General Clerk rhe objec. 
tion was answered by David ih Robert 
Hamilton, Archibald Ca npbell, Esqrs. ad- 
vocates, Mr John Veat, writer, Archibald 
Colquhoun, advocate, &e. The de- 
bate lasted till twelve o'clock at night, when 
the Committee agreed fo report an opinion, 
that the objection was fuale, and ought to 
be repelled. 

Friday the following Gentlemen were 
appointed to preach before iis Grace the 
Commissioner : —the Rev. Nr Simmie, at 
Rothiemay, on Sunday the asth, in the 
forenoon; Mr Brewster at Craig, inthe 
afrernoon. ‘The Rev Nr Pi Nock. at Goe 
van, on Sunday June tst,in the forenoon; 
and the Rev. Mr Mi Lauchlan, at Dundce, 
in the afternoon. But the last two eeitile- 
men having declined, Mr Dick at Currie, 
and Mr Sturling at Dunblane, were substie 
tuted m their reom. 

Ou Saturday the dravehts of the Ad- 
dress to the Kine, and of the answer to his 
Meyesty’s letter, were read and approved 
of, aad his Grace the Commissioner, at the 
Assembly's request, was plessed to under. 
take to transmit them to his Majesty. 

Mr Johnstone, on the part of Mr Mon- 
crieft, after a handsome compliment to Mr 
Connell, the successful candidate for the 
Procuratorship, relinquished the proposed 
scrutiny. 

Monday the 26th the Assembly had 
transmitted to them a Petition for the 
Rev. Dr Meck of Cambuslang, and Pro- 
fessor Jardine, Members of the Kirk Ses- 
sion of Cambuslang, appealing from sene 
tences of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
relative to the votes of Eiders, &c. in the 
parish of Cambuslang. The Assembly sus. 
tained Mr John Dunlop's right to vote ss 
an kider in the Kirk Session of Cambus- 
lang, who had objccted to him, as being 


a noo-resident, and that the sentences of 


the Presbytery of Hamilton,and Kirk Ses 
sion of Cambuslang ig be Reversed, which 
was agreed to without a vote; and found 
that Mr Robertson, assistant and successor 
eo Dr Meck, was not a constituent Mem- 
ber of the Kirk Session of Cambuslang, and 
had no right to vote. 
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‘Tuesday the Assemb!y heard a Petition 
fiom the Synod of <A! 


Pespectine 


the re-buildine ot a Rive: 
Lee and age “l to reconimend a ( 
tion for thet purpose in lee 
twixt the ty Frith ana the loe 
1) call cted to b I mitted tou 


Charlies Parquharson in Al er deen, 

The Assent! ly thereafter took ip the case 
of Mr Joho Carmichael, presentee to the 
parish of Kinloch, in the Presbyiery of 
Dunkeld, and synod of Perth and Stirling. 
Nr Carmichael was taken uvon trials, at 
intervals, by the Presbytery. so far buck as 
the years 1993 and +744, n hisknow- 
ledg ve of the Greck language was found to 
be defective ; and im con al ration of t) 

ficiency, new trials were prescribed 

Yrom the great extent of the Presbytery, 
their meetu Wee held, solietrues af 
Dunkeld, and sometimes at Weem. du Sep- 
tember, 17494, the Presbytery having con- 
vened at Weem, Mr Carmichael w asth ce 
duly lice ‘nsed, 

A subscquent meeting ef the Preshytery 
held at Dunkeld, in October following, dis- 
sented from the judgement ef the Presby- 
tery at Weem, «ond remitted Mr Carmi- 
ch.el to his studies; but from this sentence 
no complhunt was made, or appeal teken, 
so that Mr Carmichael enjoyed the iull be- 
nefit of his licence. 

In wos, the Church of Kinloch, in the 
above Presbytery, having become vacent, 
Mr Carmichael] obtained a pre entation to 
it from the uadoubred Patrou, his Majesty. 
When Mr Carmichael gave in his presen- 
tation to the Presbytery in the monta ot 
October last, the re “p ondeiits in this case, 
who are heritoss,e! and heads of fami- 
lies in the p. of Kinloch, exhibited a 
libel against him, charging him with adul- 
tery, accession to a simoniacal transaction, 
whereby the presentation was obtained, 
trend, &c. | 

The Presbytery resolved to lead a proot 
of such of the articles of the libel as they 
found relevont. Mr Carmichael appealed 
to the Synod of Perth and Siirling. ‘The 
Synod having affirmed the sentence of the 
Presbytery, Mr Carnuchecl appealed to the 
General Assembly. 

Parties being heard, after a good deal of 
reasoning, the Assembly unanimously s\s- 
tained the sewond, fourth, and sixth ar- 
ticles, and Simuniacal practices, and remit- 
ted the same tothe Presbytery of Dunkeld, 
to be admitted to proof. 

The Assembly found the fifth article, re- 
lative to altering the accounts of the late 
Col. Campbell af Achalader,and others, too 
vague as taid ; but remitted it to the Pres- 


bytery, with instructions to allow the — 
ad 
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lers, if they shail sve cause, to give Ina 
‘ence. 
unanimously 


i ¢ 
the 
the second 


\ <e by y 

he Synod. sts 
‘ 


yorsed the sehncede OF tae 12) $0 T 
f } wen cticle 
found t part the tif: harticte reice 
Which relaces to others, and dismis- 
6: 


the Ass con. 


Wednesday May 
oh 


sidcred the overture on the subject of the 
property tax, and unaaimeusly agreed to 
re t a itiee, With Instructions to 
to levy before the Gilcers of State what 1s 
t On the claim of the Clergy 


of the Church of Scotland to an exemption 
rom the preperty tax, and to report to 


‘The Asscaably then consitered a reference 
to them by the Synod of Lothian and 
respecting difference be- 


tween the minister and schoolnvas ter of 
Duimeny, regarding the legality of lat- 
ter’s election to the above « Mice. ws- 
sembly, after assore debate, un 
the reference but, Peasy ect st 


remit 


instruc. 


sustulned 
Was a question of a civil natur 
the Pre “by tery of Linlithgow, wi: th 
tions to ind, that the gue ation of fright Woody 
in the first instance, incompetently ‘brouche 
before as a Church Court; fermng 
to Mr Greig, the minister, and those 
terested, to ed agaist Nir Coo per, 
the ster, im a Civil Court, as he 
shal be advis dL. 

The Assembly afterwards proceeded to 
consider the overtures anent irregular niar- 
riages, and unanimously avreed tO Ins 
struct the Procurater and Age nt for the 
Church, to hes these avertures before the 
Lord Advacite ot olen for his advice 
ami direction ; and to report to the next 
Assembly. 

ihe Assembly thereafter proceeded to 
teke under consideration, overtures from 
th Synods of . Aberdeen and An gus, prepos- 
lig a recominendation te the trustees of the 
Widows Fund, to take meocures for raising 
the iaterest payable on their bends, from 
four one half to five per cent. Mr Nicol, 
Member of the Synod of Angus, in support 
the recom- 


} ! 


of these ov: rturces, arg ued, tha: 
Mendation encht to be viven, because it 
Was evid it the legal interest could 
at ee sent, on the first sec urity 

the time 


~ 


be obtained 


the } king de mn i: be "aUuse, 


ot peace, there wasevery | rebability ofthe 
unter: St eine ored, the 


Peculiar aventeces wnitea ] UNG NOS 


ria to the borrower, who knows that the 
money will remain with him as long as he 


requires it, and who is thussaved the trou- 
ble anc expence of writing mew 6c “Urities 


and because, if this should not be the case, 
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still the lund wou ld, at any after eriod, 
when a reduction of interest ‘might ye Ne- 
cessary, be no worse than it was now, and 
in the mean while, the widows would have 
heen receiving annually an addition of five 
hundred pounds, After stating these rea- 


sons for supporting the overtures, so far as 
they we: ‘: Mr Nicol made some observa- 


h respect to the subject in general. 
Phe Muud, he suid, had been instituted in 
1743, When an annuity of twenty-five 
pounds had been assigned to widows of the 
first class; that class would now receive at 
an average about thirtyfour pounds, with- 
out any possibility of an increase and 
twenty five pounds in £743, he contended, 
wes a sum which would go as far then as 
three tines the amount would do at the 
present period; so that if the expence of liv- 
ing should inerease as much during the 
thirty years as it had done for thirty 
the situctien of widows and fa- 
milies of Clereymen, who depended solely 
on the ad i, would exhibit a scene of 

cnury which it was painful to think of 
* he only remed y for this growing evil, Mr 
Nicol stated to be the establishing of a 
Sinking Furd, to answer the exigencies of 
future vears, ard preceeded to throw out 
sever | surest ions asto the monner of pro- 
curing site a Fund; he mentioned perticn- 
larly a subscription among the contributors, 
from which ad great expectations. he 
present was a measure in w hich the Church 
would cordially unite, and the efforts of 
its members would be creditable to their 
feelings as men, and highly for the ~~ 
tebility of their order as clergymen. . They 
had of late years been called upon to sub- 
scribe on various occasions, and he was con- 
fident no man would gindge, once in his 
life, to contribute liberally in a case such 
asthe present, which must so strongly ine 
terest his humanity, his natural affection, 
aud his professional feelings. 

Another measure w hich he would sure 
gest, was a small addition to the ann ual 
rates, to the extent of £0 per cent. upon the 
present rates, which would be to contr ibut- 
tors of the first class, about rts. to Ciose of 
tre second class, - 6d. and to the third 
about 8s. This, he thought, would noe be 
very sensibly felt by the Ch urch, and ; 
would yield Five Hundred Pounds yearly te 
be applied to the purposes of the Sinkine 
Fund This Fund, he suggested, should be 
towed te accumulate for years, whea 


vears pst, 


the contri utors might apply a certain part 
of it towards increasing the annuities. Hav 


observations, and 
quested thar the contributors, 
revolve subject in their mun ds, 


ime made 
earnestiyv 


would 


so as that it might be ‘regularly taken up 
moved that 
the 


future occas on—h. 


On some 


a 
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the Asserably, in the mean time, should re- 
commend it tothe Trustees to take mea- 
sures for uncreasing the interest peyable on 
the money of the Fund, from four and 
halfto per comt. This motion was 
seconded by Nr Johnston of Crossmichael, 
In an impressive speech, and, after reason. 
ing. Unanimously adopted, in substanc-, by 
the General Assemb!y. 

Thursday the Assembly had transmitted 
to them the peti iou respecting the Norris- 
ton Fund.— Parties being tudy heard the 
Assembly unanimously found, that the elec- 
tion of Mr Richard Knox, by the Presby- 
tery of Dumblane, onthe sth of Nov. to be 
factor on the Norriston Fund, is legal and 
valid, and the procedure of the Presbytery 
subsequent to that cate, was highly are- 
gular.— They therefore appoin ted the Pres- 
bytery to install Mr Knox in the office. 

The Assembly had afterwards under 
their consideration the overtures respecting 
mon residing Elders. After reasoning, the 
Assembly, without a vote, agreed to dis- 
muss the overture as unnecessary, 1) respect 
that, when change of residence renders it 
unpossible for an Elder to discharge the 


duties of a member of the Kirk Sesion of 


that parish in which he formerly resided, 
itis competent for the Kirk Session, and ts 
12 many parishes of Scotland the usual prac- 
tice, to find, (if he does not, within the 
space of twelve months, reside) that he can 
no longer continue one of their members, 
and to intimate to him by lettcr that they 
have come to this resolutian. 

Thereafter the Assembly took under 
their consideration the overture respecting 
ordained assistants and successors. ‘This 
overture in substance bears, that the As- 
sembly may enact, that an assistant and suc- 
cessor can neither preside nor sit as an el- 
der in Kirk Sessions, except when the Mi- 
nister is meapable of exercising the right 
vested in him, when the Presbytery muy 
grant authority to the assistant, to summon 
— of Session, and to preside thereat ; 

nd may also, if they see cause, grant him au- 
thority to sit inthe Pres! yytery and Synods, 
anda title to be elected a member of the 
General Assembly ; but that the authority 
of the assistant shall ccase, whenever the 
Presbytery find thar the Munster of the 
parish as restored to the cupacity of exer- 
cising his constitutional right. 

The Assembly, atter reasoning, agreed, 
without a vote, to transmit thos overture to 
the consideration of the Presbyteries ot the 
Church, with instructions to report their 
opinions to next Assemb!y 

Friday the Assembly ro ok up the com- 

lant and appeal of Mr Do: M‘Kenzie, 

m a sentence of the Presbytery of Ding- 
wall, passed upon the ret of May 1806, sue- 
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taining the trials of Mr Simon Fraser, pre- 
cutee to the parish of Kilmorack, and 
solving to proceed co his settlement with 
all convenient speed. Parties being heard, 
the Assembly unanimously affirmed 
sentence of ree Presbytery of Dingw. 
and instructed the Presbytery to proceed to 
Mr. Fras settlement at Kilmorack, 


with all convemient speed. 


Saturday a state of the Widows’ Fand, 
and a report of the trustees were given in, 
and the thanks of the Assembly were voted 
to Sir Harry Mone rie Wellwood, for his 
fidelity, attention, and prudence, in the m.- 
nagement of the bund. 

Lhe Assembly hid transmitted to the: 
from the ( ‘ommittee of Bills, a petition of 
John of Barrock, appealire 
from the proceedings of the Pres! yytery «i 
Carchness, ia a hbel exhibited by them 
ganst hum. Parties being beard, the As- 
seinbty imously sustained the appeal ; 
found that the question respecting t! 

charge of Incest was inc mpetently enter- 

tained by the Presbytery in this case, and 
dismiseed the libel as irrelevant ; and ordain- 
edthelivel itself, and all subsequent proceed 
ings in this cause, to be expunged trom th 
records of the Presbytery ;—leaving it ¢ 
the Kirk Session of Bower afterwards to 
tuke such steps, in regard to any other 
charge against Mr Sinclar, as the y should 
judge for to the 

of the Church. 

Moncay June 2. the Assembly was dis- 
solved with the ueual forms,and the rest 
Assembly appointed to meet on the 21st o1 
Nay i807. 


A reeting of the Commie: 
nersof Supply of the county of Renfres 
was held onthe 3cth April when the unan-. 
mious thank s of the meeting were voted Ti? 
the Lord Licutenant, Vice Lieutenant, om: 
Deputy Lieutenants of the County, ¢ 
their very meritonioeus attention and trovu- 
ble in the execution of the Defence Act, 
whereby the county has been enabled t 
Faise its full quota of men, and thus avois 
being liable in penalties for deficienc’es. 

O.. Saturday evening, May 3d. Dr U 
concluded the annual Course ectutes, 
delivered in the daversonian Tnstitutiin 
Glasgow, fir the instruction of mechanics 
in the principles of machinery, and in the 
leading outhnes of physical science. Tt wis 
attended by nearly goo students, On the 
termination of the Lecture, Mr Young 
one of their number, stepped forward, and 
presentes d the Doctor with a Miniature of 
him, painted at their request, by Mr Heu- 
chan, a member of the class, and elegantly 
set in gol!, with a suitable inscription, in 
testiniony of theix esteem and gratitude. 
Civil 


Civit APPOINTMENTS, 

}lis Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
the Right ‘oa Wiliam Wyndham Lord 
Grenville. S.r John Newport, Bert. (Chan 
cellor of Exchequer,’ the Right Hon. Wil- 
ham Eliot, Sir Lawrence Parsons, Mau- 
rice Litzgerald, William Barton, Henry 
Parnell, and Charles O* Hara, Esqrs. to he 
Lords of the Imsh ‘Treasury. 

Marquis of Douglas is appointed 
Ambassador extraordinary to the Court of 
St Petersburgh, and a Member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council. 

sir William A. Cunninghame of Miln- 
craig, (formerly of Livingston,) Bart. is ap- 
pointed Receiver General of the land tax 
in Scotland, in reom of Alex. Maclean of 
Ardgour, ksq.  Tlis letters patent under 
the Great Seal of Great Britain, were pre- 
sented in the Court of Exchequer on the 
ad of June, when he took the usual oaths. 
John Gordon, Fsq. is continued Deputy 
Receiver General 

James Gibson, Esq. writer to the signet, 
is appointed Sohe:tor of Stamps for Scot. 
land, in room of Geo Buchan of Kello, Esq. 

On the a2d April, James Gord n of 
Letterfourie, Esq. was served, before the 
Sheriff of Fdinburgh, heir male general of 
the late Sir William Gordon of Gordon- 
stone, premier Baronet of Nova Scotia. 

Mitirarky ArroiNt MENTS. 

Lieut. Gen. Lord Cathcart to be Com- 
mander in Chief in Scotland, vice Earl 
Moira, restoned. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple to be 
Lieut. Governor of Gibraltar, vice Lieut. 
Gen. H. Pox, resigned. 

Major Gen. Sir Charles Green to be 
Governor of Surinam. 

Brig. Gen. John Hodeson to be Gover- 
nor of Lermuda. 

Hos Highness William Frederick Duke 
ef Gloucester, to be Co’. of the 3d regt. of 
Foot Guards, vice the Duke of Argyll de- 
feast. 

Lieut. Gen. George Nuzent to he Col. 
of the 6th toot, vice the Duke of Gloucester. 
—dSir Fyre Coote to be Col. of the 62d 
foot. Lieut. Gen. Whitlocke to be Col. of 
the Lieut. Gen. Simon Praser 
to be Col. of the 6th West India rege. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 2. At Londen, Charles Camuug- 
ham, Esq. son of Sir William Cunninghain, 
Hart. of Robertland, to Miss Frances Cali, 
danghter of the late Sir John Cull, Bart. of 
Whitford. 

—. At ditto, Gsborne Markham, F«q. 
oon ol the Archbishop of Yerk, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Mory ‘Thynne, sister of 
the Marquis ut Bath, 
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—. David Staig, Esq. of Fermoy, to Miss 


C. Peard, daughter of the late Henry 


Peard, Esq. of Coole. 

—. At Dublin, Willan Campbell, Esq. 
enginerr, to Maria Ol.ver Baillie, on- 
ly daughter of James Bailhe, Esq. late of 
Sandymount. 

‘fune 3. At Edinburgh, Mr John Stewart 
Bremner, to Miss Elizabeth Scott, daughter 
of James Scott, Esy Penang. 

—. Mr John Wyld, merchant in Glas- 
gow, to Miss Jean Walson, daughter of 
John Wilson of Glenvernoch, Esq. 

At Edinr. Wiiham Spalding, Fsq. of 
Clenkilry, to Miss Wilhelmina Nairue 
Metis, dauehter of the late James Melhs 
of Newhall, Esq. 

6. At Ediburgh, Mr George Brown, 
merchant, London, to Miss Isabella Neale, 
davehter of John Neale, Esq 

6. At ditto, Alexander Wallace, Esq. of 
Auchinvole, te Miss Isabella Maxwell, el- 
dest daughter of the deceased Mr Robert 

Maxwell, merchant in Glasgow. 

%. At Gask, Major Nairn, to Miss Oli- 
phant of Gatk 

y. At Paisley, Me Patrick Falconer, 
merchant in Glaseow, to Miss Stirhny, 
daughter ef the late Mr John Stirline, 
merchant in Paisley. 

to. At Edinr. John Fearn, Feq. to Miss 
Eneasina Mackay, sivch daughter of the 
deceased Lieut. Col. George Mackay, of 
Bivhouse. 

12. At ditto, the Right Hon. Lord 
Rollo, to Miss Greig, daughter of Wm. 
Greig, Esq. of Gayfeld Place. 

BIR ‘THES. 

May 3. At ‘Tixall-hall, Staffordshire, the 
Lady of Thouras Ciiford, Esq. a son and 
heir. 

20. At Whiteria, the Lady of Major 
Dunsmore, a doughr: 

22. At Granton, Lady Charlotte Hope, 
a a waohter 

22. At Scotstonn, Mrs Dennistown, 

younger of Colerain, a son. 

2,. At Hiltor, the of Colonel 
Dess, of the Madras cavalry, a son, 

The Lody of Brigadier-s General 
Graham Stiriine, a son. 

2%. At Letham, Mra Buchen Hepburne, 
younver, a son. 

26. At ndon, Lady Poringdon, 2 

—. At La ly Caroline Wrottesley, 
a daughter 

38. At 
sor. 

June At Old Aberdeen, dl 
Colonc! A. forbes, a son. 

4. At Airly Lode, the 
Arbuthnot, 


litta, the Countess of Talbot, a 


of 


Viscountess ot 


“fuse 
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Yuwe 4. At Springkeil, Lady Meron Max- 
well, a dauehter 

Eacinbureh, the Lalv of John 
Campbell, Esq. sem. writer tu the signet, a 
deughter. 

> At stucheridge, in Devonshire, the 
Right lien J, ly Mary H iV, a Gaugnhtcr. 

At Morniny: 

Brigadier - General 
daughter. 

At London, Lady Grantham, a 


ide House, the La ly of 


banmiues Granani, a 


ohter. 

—. At ditto, the Lady of Rear-Admi- 
ral Sutter faughte 

--. At Broomfield, the Lady 
Maryorbanks, bsq. a soa 

ly, t e Lady of Lieut. Gen. 
Johnston, daughter. 


ta. At tlerdmanston, East Lothian, the 


of 


Souter 


cen! } 1) } } ’ 
Right Hon. Ladv Sinchar, a deughter, 


At Bombay, Cauptam John 
service. 
At bis estate of Lorn, in the 16- 
land ot Jamra Be Alex ander Otewarl, ios 
Ay } vies ee. 
ia ti body © bh, TSS, 


so, son Ga Che bake svat 
| 
Ni‘) ead, Gicegow. 


— At Vienna, the Warren Ze 
roy, bror.er to Lord Suuchanipton 

At his seat near New 
ia the year of his age, bioratio Gates, 


Locutenamt-Gecneral the service ol 


he United States of America. Be was att 
ai’ o! at ane ry 
lite ventlemoan. 
20. At Mer <Archidaid S t 
third son of the fate Alfr Swinton i 
' 
De) ahh Cue ¥ 
Burges Indiana 
4. \ | » av ling 
Ntid@t@ate W Lisa wa tea aba 


Duncan Stewart 


andthe } e of Waice. 
At Midstaels, Amdrew John Doug- 
] s, eldest son of Arclubaid Dov 128, Lay 
VGderstot 


cones of that important olice, lor neer 


Mrs Fliz. Metcaié, 


. itor ol 


Dea 


Maria Price, wife of Barrineton Price. 
John jate Karl of Strathmo: 
and sister of the present bark. He: Lady- 
ship < ‘\pired op her dav, after an 
ness of only two hours, and in the 3%th 
yoarolner age, 

—. At Briehton, by a fall from his her 
Lieut. John W eniyss, of the ist dray mn 


daughter 


t Georce Cadell, 
CONG $03) Wil. ide)! of bapion 

At Westbank, Mrs Jean Craig, wile 
Jdodds, and daughter thre 
late Janes Craig of Seton, sq. 

83. At Fdin but, gh, Mis Eiizabeth Ma 
Mali ay, relict of Mr James G ilidand, pola 
suiith. 

1s. At Mekerston, the Rev. James 1u- 
chardsoa, minister ef that parish. 

e—. At Ratherclen, the Rev. James lo: 
louy, minister of that parish. 

London, aged 17, Miss Randolph, 
Caughter of the Dishep of Oxford. 

Haddington, Archibaid 
Neili buckseller. 

17. At Woodend, Berwickshire, Mre 
low, wife of Alex. Low, Esq. of Whr- 
somelawe. 

At Capt. Joha Curme, 47th 


rect. son of che lute James Cursive, Feq. of 


1] 
ix. At Newton-unon-Avr, Mr Rober? 


Smith, first Magistrate of that burgh, int 
year of hisage. He was 
Merouant, aud a worthy man. 
18. At Bonnard, Alex. Macda, Eeq. 
—. At Giasgow, Mr Joho 


ditto, Mr William Marshall, w: 


At Campbehown, Mr James Clare. 


tw. At Lende Sir Michae: 


Fletoing, Bart. P, for Westn mde 


tie was conversivg with Lord Ho 
the Aam iraity, when Was sli ta- 


ken dl, and expire 
sistasice afl ived. 
To. At Cnhe 


belore 


ter, Mirs Jean Cameron, 


spouse of Roderick Ni bag. sire. 
At Ciiton, Lieut. Col. Piter, ste ol 


zo. At Loulou, aged 53, the Riget 
duord Monson. 


at. 4, the house of hie crandimoth 


ad y unging bur ot Robe: tian }, 
Cunni nghame, Esg. trom Virginia, aged 


25, a fever, and extremely 
az. At Bath, after a long illness, Mr .4n- 
Irew Christie, fifth son of Chi: 
tie, sq. of B aberton. 
—. Ar the Nanse of aged 
ces Hac. avid berney, 3 years 


ene 


arish. ‘ 


a 
aq 
x 
GS, 
4 
| 
4 
at 
| 
Athenth, Mis Agnes wil 
Mik \\ 
‘ 
A 


] ) ca ths 


27, At Ciften, the Hon. Miss Wolfe, 
er of the lute Lord Kilwarder. Te 
remembered that ehe was the 


woth her father when he was mius- 


secred by the rebels an Dublin, ia July 


At the Governor's: apartments 
Crreenw: fury Viscountess Hovd, in 
the “Sth of her ayre. 
At London, Mis 
daughter of Dr Guibert Blane, physi iat. 
—. at Gotron Park, the seat of Col. 
Wood, Mrs Smyth, wite of Dr James Cure 


Catharire Eline, 


michael Smych, physician, 
—, At Edin. Miss Catharine Wright, 


Wright, 2 


2g. At Inverary Castle, his 83d veer, 
the Most Noble John Duke of 41 


of Greenhill. 


MA sef Kintyre, Lorn, &c. &e. (Lord 
Sounds eam 6766,) a Field Mare 


the Army, Co'oncl of the 3d regt- 
meut of foot guards, Tieritable Great Mas- 
tr of the King’s Tlousehold in Scotland, 
Keeper of Dunstaffnsee and Carrick, &e. 
fe. Hrs Grace was born in 1723, sreceed- 
od hie father in 4770, and married in 6759 
the Jyuchess Dowager of Hamiltan, who 
“hey have lett issue George 
William Marquis of Lern (now Duke of 
Areyll,) Lord John Campbell, M. P. for 
hire, Lady Augnota Clavering, and 
Charlotte C. mphell. 

‘The remains of his Grace were deposit- 
elon the burying place of that illustrious 
lenuiy, at Kilmun, on the roth of June, in 
the most private manner. About to o'clock, 
the Princess Ehzabeth revenue brig, Capt. 
Beatson, sailed from Roseneath, with the 
corpse Of his Grace; also the Prince Wal- 
liam. Henry, Capt. Hamilton; Prince of 
Wales, Capt. M‘Kinnon, (actu) revenue 
cutters; and the Campbeltown Packet, 
Henrietta, having on board his Grace 
George Duke of Argyll, Lord John Camp- 
Dell, Lady Augusta Clavering and daugh- 
ter, Lady Charlotte Campbell, Sir Alexan- 
der Campbell of Ardkinglass, with a few 
other triends, and the servants of the late 
Nlustrious nobleman. ‘The whole came to 
an hor in the Loch, between twelve 
snd one o'clock, nearly opposite the bury- 
ing place. ‘The body of his Grace 
towed in his barge by the crew of the 
Prncess Elizabeth, dressed in nankeen, 
with crapes round their hats, and received 
en a platform, near which the present 
Duke, Lord John, &c. were landed. At a 
‘malt distance, Lady A. Clavering and the 
dadies come on shore, accompanied 
»y Sar Alex. Campbell, &c. and proceeded 
‘o the vault, where they waited the pro- 
cession. A part of Capt. Hamilton's crew 
were placed on each side of the path thas 


Arg 


vas 
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white frocks, with 
black velvet ceps trimmed with siiver. 
fhe corpse of his Grace ws carned shoul- 
| ¥ ihe Nilmun volunteers, to 
on entering which, it was lid 
pext to the Duchess. ‘Vhe company theu 
returned from the vault, except those of 
the family, who, after remaining fora tow 
minutes, went on board Capt. Hamilton's 
cutter, and proceeded to Ardimesple. A 
salute of nine euns was fited on their ge- 
invashore, brig and the other cutter 
aleo fired a salute upon leaving Hely toch 
She outer coffin wes covered with crimson 
silk velvet, ond had two coronets, one 22 
the head, and another at the foot. "hhe louie 

lowing: is the insertption 

Vield Marshal 

JOUN DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
Ae. &e. 
Died May 1806, 

Aged &3 Years. 

The mourners wore sashes, with a liree 
kuot upon the right shoulder, and another 
at the left thigh. revenue cruisers 
commenced firing minute curs at the time 
the corpse deft the brie, and contumed 
about an honr All the vessels in the har- 
bour had their colours ho sted mast. 
— There were upwards of sixty boats with 
spectitors from Greenock, Pert Gliseow, 
and CGouroeck, who all, inpreseed with the 
suleamnity of the occasion, and respect for 
the eminently virtuous character of the 
deceased, conducted themselves with the 
most perfect proprrety and decerun, 

2s. At Roseneeth, Colin Campbell, T eq. 
an old and intimate frrend and faithtul ser- 
vant of his Groce the Duke of Arevil, m 
the character of Chamberlain and Bailie of 
Rosenesth. He hed completed his 
year in bebruary last. Grace and Bai 
be Campbell had beth been of the oid 
Highland Watch, and were the last surve- 
vors of that matchless corps. It is remark 
able that they both died on the seme day. 

26. At Lendon, Willam Dickinson, 
Peq M. VP. for Somersetsbire. 

—. At Glissow, Mrs Janet Cuthell, 
aged 26 years. She has left to tie Royal 
lndirmary there 

—. At View-borth, near Stirling, Mre 


arecesea 
} 


Mar? Newton, spouse of the Rev. Joan 
Mi Niailan, jun. 


27 At Glawow, Mrs A. Wharrie, wi- 
dow of Mr James Vintay, merchar t. 

28. At uregh, James Innes, sq. Se- 
cretary ot the Royal Dank of Scotland. 

2g. At Shiels, James Rowan, Fsq. of 
Bellahouston. 

ag. At Edinburgh, De William: Hender- 
son, of the Royal Navy, and some time 
Physicianin Glasgow. 

At Myntrese, Miss Mary Brand, 

daughter 


| 
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daughter of the late Mr Robert Brand, 
mnerchant. 

May xt. Mr John M‘Arthur, surgeon in 
Pollocksh 

—. At Kilbarchan, Mr William Camp. 
bell, sen. writer. 

—. At Kelso, at an advanced age, Mr 
Archibald Dickson. 

Lately, Janet Cormack, in Whitehills, 
Banfishure, in the 1o¢th year of her age. 

ne’. At Dundee, age a at, Mrs He- 
len Coutts, relict of Mr James Crawford, 
merchant there. 

—. At Lorgie Bank, in his 75th year, 
John Wart, of Glentore. 

—: At Easter Moffat, much regretted, 
William Waddell, ksq. of Easter- Moffat. 

1. Inthe year of his age, the Rev. 
Thoms Mam, who had been Dissenting 
Minister of che parish of Drumpoolan for 
fifty seven years. Tle was one of the oldest 
of the Seceding Body of Presbyterian Clergy 
vo dreland. When a student, he bore arnie 
in the Royal army as a volunteer, at the 
battle of Falkirk. 

2. At Dundee, Mr John Grieve, mer- 
chant there. 

—. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Mr Abra- 
ham Barfield, formerly preacher of St 
James's Chapel 

3. At Glascow, Alexander Pollock, son 
of Alexander Pol.ock, Esq. of White Hail. 


—. At Aberdeen, Miss Isabella Ielen 
Urquhart, widow of Capt. Wm. Urquhart, 
late of the 30th regiment. 

4. At Glasgow, Mrs Agnes Patoun, el- 
dest daughter of the late Dr David Paty un, 
physician in Glusgow 

— At Gleutaioch, Colin Campbell, Esq. 
of Glenfalloch. 

6. At London, the Hon) Mrs Pacer, 
L..dy of General Peget, son of the Earl of 
Uxbridge 

*. At Wimbledon, in the 24th year of 
his age, the Right Rev. Dr Thom:s Bur- 
nard, Dishop of Limerick, who, when Dean 
of Derry, was one of that celebrated Ciub 
of Literature with Dr Johnson, Garrick, 
&e. so pleasantly delineated ia Goldsmith's 
poem of Retaliation. 

—. Eastside, Mr Henry Otto, lite 
soap-boiler in Dunbar. 

—° At Aberdeen, Mr John Purnett 
bookseller. 

&. At London, of an apoplectic fit, the 
Lady of Sir Walter Stirling ef Paskine, 
Part. She h id been delive red of a daueli- 
ter a few days before, aud was thought to 
be ina fair way of recovery. 

tm. At Buxton, Andrew Douglas, Esq. 
of Ednam House. 

12. At Salisbury Green, Miss Janet 
Dick, elcest daughter ef the late Sir Alex- 
ander Dick of Prestonfield, Bart. 


Piice of Stocks. 


snd is per cent 

rko06. Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 

June 2.241 pr. (Os 


16.4210 42 4 
23.1211 6353 — 60 
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Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
Lov.ion. 


| Wheat {Barley | Oats. Pease. 


Preces of Grain at Haddington, 


Wheat. | Bariey. | | Peale 


s. ad. a. ad 

Mfay 3c. ] 42 0 23 6 o 
June 6.1 43.0 | 240 J2atofag o 
83.1 43 0 296 J O 

43 6 260 |24 0] 19 © 

27.) 43.0 270 |24 0448 O 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 
Pease & Barley 
Oatmeal. Meal. 
Bolls.} Price. Bolls.} Price. 


June 2. | so 86 | 30 34] 22 28 | 42 48 
g. | 70 33422 G0 446 52 

16.] 70 So] 38 344922 30437 44 
23.) 64 74] 36 37 | 24 


id. d. d. d. 
of} 220 ]17 i 64 13 
300) 88 58 {2 12 
24.1 360 | 18 63 12 12 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The valuable communication of Mr Carlisle will appear in our next. J. AL's 


request shall then be complied with. 


Lucinda, we are afraid, could hardly be inserted without giving offence. 


Milo will be extremely acceptable. 
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